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ECONOMIC HERESIES 


I. Beware of False Profits 
Meee Secretary Morgenthau suggested that 


all corporate “‘profits’” above six percent 

should be taken as taxes, he provoked con- 
siderable comment. But though “‘profit” is not 
always understood by everyone in the same sense, 
neither Mr. Morgenthau nor his critics defined the 
meaning in which they used the word. Yet it is 
an elementary rule of discussion that the mean- 
ing of terms should be carefully defined. 

What, then, is “profit”? Generally “profit” is 
something subtracted from labor’s contribution to 
production and distributed, in addition to rent 
or to interest, to the owners of land or of capital. 
The definition is put in this unorthodox way to 
jolt the reader into an understanding of what 
“profit” actually is, and, though he may have 
overlooked the fact, this meaning is really im- 
plied in the definitions of orthodox economists 
and of standard dictionaries—the excess of re- 
ceipts over costs. 

For whatever is distributed has somewhere, 
somehow, sometime been produced. But since 
“profit” has produced nothing, whatever is dis- 
tributed as “profit” must have been produced by 
something else and subtracted from that some- 
thing’s contribution to production. There are 
three, and only three, factors of production— 
land, labor, and capital—and labor being usually 
in the weakest position, generally “profit” is sub- 
tracted from labor’s contribution to production. 
If each factor received as compensation the full 
equivalent of its contribution, there would be no 
“profit.” 

Thus, if Matthew furnishes the land, Mark fur- 
nishes the capital, and Luke furnishes the labor 
to make a cake, then, if each one receives of the 
completed cake the full equivalent of his contri- 
- bution, there will be nothing left for any one of 
them or for John as “profit.” Moreover, it is as 
mathematically impossible, as is perfectly evident, 
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for each one of them at the same time to receive 
a profit, as for each one of them, if they were play- 
ing poker, to win the jackpot. What is one man’s 
“profit” inevitably is another man’s loss. A few 
may get more out of the business game than they 
put in, for in that case it comes from what others 
have put in. But, until two plus two equal five, 
each one cannot simultaneously get out more than 
he put in. 

From the individual recipient’s standpoint, 
“profit” may be a very desirable thing. But from 
the national standpoint, prescinding from inter- 
national transactions, it adds nothing to a nation’s 
wealth, and it may play an important part in the 
maldistribution by which in this country one thirty- 
third of the people receive one-third of the na- 
tional income. Probably, it would be better for 
the welfare of the nation as a whole if “profit” 
were distributed to the factor of production, labor, 
or were returned pro rata to the patrons of the 
business. 

This latter course is practiced by consumer ‘co- 
operatives, and they do 121/, percent of the retail 
domestic trade of England—enough to show that 
the idea is more than the dream of some arm- 
chair economist. But more than that, business or- 
ganizations in this country, having some fifty bil- 
lion dollars in assets, follow the practice of re- 
turning “profits” to their patrons rather than dis- 
tributing them to stockholders. Such are build- 
ing and loan associations, savings banks, and mu- 
tual insurance companies. It is doubly significant 
that the largest and one of the most successful life 
insurance companies in the world, the Metropoli- 
tan, a few years ago changed from a stock com- 
pany, paying any “profits” to stockholders, to a 
mutual paying “profits” to its patrons or policy 
holders. 

2. "The Root of All Evil’ 


When St. Paul called the desire for money the 
root of all evil, he was referring to moral evil. 
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But though outrageously heretical, there is some- 
thing to be said for the contention that money 1s 
the root of a great deal, even if not of all, of 
economic evil. 

For, first of all, money facilitates the concentra- 
tion of wealth by which one-tenth of the popula- 
tion owns nine-tenths of the wealth, and one- 
thirty-third of the population receives one-third of 
the national income. Also, it tends to make per- 
sons think in terms of money rather than of things. 
The end of production becomes the accumulation 
of money, instead of being the making of things 
for human need. 

And, secondly, money varies too much as a 
measure of exchange value—which is one reason 
why prices fluctuate. Roughly, prices depend on 
the ratio between the amount of money in circula- 
tion (together with the velocity of its circulation) 
and the amount of goods for sale—upon supply 
and demand. If the goods noticeably increase, as 
through a bumper crop, and the money remains 
the same, then a unit of money will buy more of 
the goods than it previously would, or prices will 
go down; but if, on the contrary, the amount of 
money increases and the amount of goods remains 
stationaty, then a unit of money in circulation will 
buy less than previously, or prices will go up. 

However, it is evident that an increase in the 
velocity of circulation has something of the same 
effect as an increase in the amount of money. 
Thus $100 received by A but not spent for a week 
has a very different effect on the economy of the 
nation from $100 received by B and in the course 
of a week passing through twenty hands. For, in 
the first case $100 would account for the exchange 
of goods in a week to the value of only $100; 
whereas in the other case it would account for the 
transfer of goods to the value of $2000. 

In order to avoid fluctuation in prices and to 
secure a balance of production and consumption, 
we need a kind of money that will be a universal 
measure of value and medium of exchange cir- 
culating as regularly through the commercial body 
as blood does through the human body, a money 
that would not be hoarded and that would not 
naturally tend towards maldistribution. This 
would mean such a radical change in money that 
some would call it a substitution of something 
else for money. 

But it must be remembered that money is a 
human invention, and that in the course of its ex- 
istence men have modified it considerably. For 
instance, as late as four hundred years ago all 
money was made of a material—such as gold, sil- 
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ver, copper—having value in itself, and all money 
was issued by the government. At that time 
a London business man would have considered 
fantastic the prediction that some day paper, in 
itself worthless, and issued by private corpora- 
tions, would circulate as freely as government 
minted gold. Yet, the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the Bank of England are private institutions, and 
if we consider good checks as practically money, 
then the amount of money issued by private cor- 
porations is many times that issued by the gov- 
ernment. 

If within comparatively recent times, money 
could undergo such radical changes as those just 
mentioned, perhaps it will acquire the character- 
istics mentioned above as desirable. These changes 
would be no more radical than some that have al- 
ready happened. 


3. "Favorable Balance of Trade” 


What is a “favorable” balance of trade? A 
nation is said to have a “favorable” balance of 
trade when its exports exceed its imports. And, 
since the statistics concern only such things, this 
means the export or import of the necessaries, 
conveniences, or luxuries of living. 

It is true that the excess is paid for in money. 
But if mere paper money (because the nations 
concerned are no longer on the gold standard) is 
used, this is not itself a necessary, a convenience, 
or a luxury. Paper money cannot be eaten for 
food, burnt for warmth, or made into clothing. 
And though the bullion of gold coin would have 
some value for filling teeth or making jewelry, 
the loss resulting from melting it would preclude 
using it for these purposes. The money paid for 
the excess of exports over imports is not spent to 
pay for the import of necessaries, conveniences, 
or luxuries, else exports and imports would bal- 
ance. Hence such money is either hoarded or 
spent within the nation having the so-called ‘‘fa- 
vorable’”’ balance. 

For instance, suppose that a nation needing 
five billion dollars in currency for its. internal 
activities, by a “favorable” balance of trade re- 
cetves a million dollars additional money, at the 
same time that it reduces by a like amount (the 
excess of exports over imports) the goods for sale 
domestically; then, since prices correspond rough- 
ly to the ratio between the amount of money and 
the amount of goods for sale, if the former is in- 
creased while the latter is decreased, prices ad- 
vance. 


It is economic heresy to question the “favora- 
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bleness” of such a balance of trade. Neverthe- 
less, it seems obvious that such an excess of ex- 
ports over imports means one nation has trans- 
ferred to others more necessaries, conveniences, or 
luxuries than it has gotten back. Apparently, for 
the nation as a whole, it is an involved way of 
giving for nothing the excess of exports over 
imports. 

At the same time, it also seems obvious that 
someone in the nation with the “favorable” bal- 
ance must benefit by the situation, and that some- 
one of great influence, else no nation would de- 
liberately aim at transferring to other nations 
more necessaries, conveniences, or luxuries than 
it gets back in trade. Individual traders, manu- 
facturers, financiers may gain something, but it 
is difficult to see how the generality of the citi- 
zens of the country having the ‘favorable’ bal- 
ance gain anything. In this respect, the “‘eco- 
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nomic war,” as it has been called, is like military 
warfare—some few may gain, but the generality 
of the citizens do not. Yet nations persist in 
starting wars as if it were perfectly established 
that a victory in war invariably led to great gain. 
Hitler has claimed that only the international 
banker gains by this “favorable” balance and 
that the Nazis have devised a method of mutually 
advantageous trade between nations, neither side 
getting more necessaries, conveniences, or luxu- 
ties than it transfers. Of course, anything that 
Hitler recommends is suspect, and should be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. But even the devil 
should have his due, and it does seem clear that 
international trade should mean an equal ex- 
change of necessaries, conveniences, or luxuries. 


Je ELLIOT ROSS eC. sxe 
Charlottesville, Va. 


PROBLEM OF FAMILY MAINTENANCE 


(Concluded) 


Position of Canadian Family 


RELIMINARY to any discussion concern- 

ing the feasibility and wisdom of introduc- 

ing family allowances into Canada, it is 
well to remember that only by strict adherence 
to facts and truths can any discussion advance. 
The first step is to discover the real position of 
the family as evinced by reliable statistics. If de- 
fects exist in our social or economic structure it 
is the part of enlightened patriotism to seek them 
out and work for their elimination. To gloss 
them over with high sounding talk about our 
standard of living, even though it compare fa- 
vorably with that of other countries, is to do the 
country a positive disservice. 

The paucity of detailed social surveys depict- 
ing existing conditions in Canada make exact dis- 
cussion of the matter in hand difficult. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, however, furnishes 
ample matter for a general understanding of the 
issue in its Census Reports, Census Monographs 
and other documents. Reports of the Depart- 
ment of Labor are also useful. 

Three questions suggest themselves immediate- 
ly as pertinent: 

1. Do existing basic wages for the normal 
male adult provide adequately for 

a) the large family of three or more chil- 
dren; 


b) for the family of one or two children. 
2. Will even total family income in the low- 
er bracket groups satisfy these needs. 
3. Would a system of family allowances offer 
a solution either permanent or temporary. 


Wage Determination 


Wage rates are variously determined in Can- 
ada. Minimum wage rates are fixed by law for 
experienced male workers in factories, shops, of- 
fices, hotels, and restaurants in six of the nine 
provinces. Where workers are organized, wages 
are determined through collective bargaining 
with employers. But the Canada Year Book 
gives the 1939 union membership in Canada as 
358,917 of an estimated 2,461,000 male adults ac- 
tually employed. The fair wage policy govern- 
ing war industry and the cost-of-living bonuses 
paid to compensate for stabilized wages together 
with the present exceedingly high employment 
index are indicative of the urgent claims of wat 
production rather than of the normal Canadian 
structure. Wages other than those determined by 
collective bargaining or minimum wage laws are 
settled through individual agreement and are 
based largely on factors of supply and demand. 


Minimum Wage Rate and Family Budget 
1. Minimum wage rates for experienced male 
workers on January 1, 1941, were: 
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British Columbia: 40 cents an hour (44 hrs. a 
week giving $17.60) for factories; $15.00 for 
shops. 

Alberta: 33 1/3 cents an hr. if employed by 
week or longer ( 44 hr. week giving $13.13). 

40 cents an hour for others in factories, shops, 
offices, hotels, and restaurants (44 hr. week giv- 
ing $17.60). 

Saskatchewan: $13.00. in cities and specified 
areas for factories, shops, offices, hotels, and res- 
taurants. 

Manitoba: $12.00 in cities and $10.00 in rural 
areas for factories, shops, hotels and restaurants. 
Ontario: $16.00 for textiles alone covered. 

Quebec: $12.50 for the Montreal Zone in fac- 
tories, shops, offices, hotels and restaurants and 
as low as $5.75 in the last zone. 

The weekly family budget based on a list of 
staple foods, fuel, lighting and rent in 69 cities 
formerly published by the Labor Department 
was, on November 1, 1940, $18.13. This bud- 
get pricing was admittedly close and was based 
upon the estimated family consumption of the 
items specified. No allowance was made for 
anything but the four items named. It is to be 
noted that not a single minimum wage qualifies 
even for this budget. 


Family Income Distribution 


2. Families are classified in many different 
ways in the 1931 Census reports. In the “Ca- 
nadian Family” Monograph, 1,137,924 families 
with a male head are grouped according to in- 
come distribution of the head and of the entire 
family. 2.3 percent were listed as below $50 for 
the head and $279 for the average family income. 
16.79 percent between $50 and $450 for the head 
and $400 for the average family income; 25.4 
percent between $450 and $950 for the head 
with $859 as the average family earnings. With 
the Department of Labor weekly family budget 
for 1931 averaging $18.66, the income required 
to meet it would be $970.32. Only a few provinc- 
es prescribed minimum wages for men in 1931. 
They were the same as female minimums and no- 
where exceeded $16.00 a week or $823.00 for 52 
weeks. Approximately 44.49 percent of the fami- 
lies listed, or 505,337, having the care of 1,066,- 
975 children, had an average family income of 
$859 or less and the head of none of these faini- 
lies had an income of more that $949.00 Neither 
the minimum wage then, nor the actual income 
for the families listed made it possible to meet 
the weekly budget rate. 
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Family Minimum Requirements 


3. The Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
produced a budget of minimum requirements for 
a family in 1926 which required an income of 
$1,102. Corrected for 1930 this was $1,059. Yet 
the average male income during 1931 was $927 
with 60 percent of all males receiving less than 
$1000. 


Maintenance of a Young Canadian 


4. The Monograph on “Dependency of Youth” 
estimates the cost of maintaining a young Canadi- 
an during eighteen years of dependency to be $5,- 
750, or an average of $319 a year. How could 
the 16.79 percent of the families listed above 
with an average income of $400 cope with the 
expenses of even a single child? The average 
number of dependent children in this group was 
1.7. Or how could any of the 44.59 percent 
with an average family income of $859 or less, 
cope with a second child? The average number 
of child dependents among them was 1.87. 


Recent Survey 


5. These figures were confirmed by the find- 
ings of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 1938 
Survey on family expenditure. The survey cov- 
ered 1439 families in the 12 largest Canadian 
cities. Family income ranged from $450 to $2500, 
but averaged between $1200 and $1600 with 
rather more below than above. This income in- . 
cluded contributions by all members of the fa- 
mily. It was found that individual expenditures 
dropped from $516, when there was a single child 
in the family, to $212 where there were five. Yet 
the average cost for a dependent child was found 
to be $319 a year by the Federal Monograph al- 
ready mentioned. 


Families Concerned 


It is not difficult to estimate the number of 
families affected by this low income distribution. 
There were in 1931 1,669,634 families with chil- 
dren at home—the average being 2.9 children. 
Of these approximately 45 percent had three or 
more children; and 29 percent had four or more 
children. There were a total of 3,281,235 chil- 
dren under 15 and 3,912,668 under 18. It has 
been estimated that 44.86 percent of all children 
are in homes with an income of less than $949. 


_ Corrections 


Even making all corrections necessary for the 
fact that 1931 was a depression year, when prices 
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and employment should normally be low, the 
situation is startling. We ought not exaggerate 
the corrections necessary. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ new cost-of-living index for 1931 
was 109.1 as compared with 102.2 for 1938 and 
101.5 for 1939 and 115.8 for December, 1941. 
Money then was worth less than in the pre-war 
years. Employment was admittedly lower. Em- 
ployment statistics can easily be misleading. On 
the 1926 basis the employment reported by em- 
ployers was 102.5 as compared with a 111.8 ay- 
_ erage in 1938 and a 113.9 average in 1939. 


Conclusion 


Though the League of Nations’ investigation 
of the late twenties found that the standard of 
living in Canada was second only to that of the 
United States, the statistics given above show that 
it leaves much to be desired. Nor can we admit 
that our basic wages adequately provide for the 
average family. The total income of a consider- 
able proportion of our families is definitely low. 

My purpose in this study has been to explain 
the theory and practice of family allowances. 
This I have tried to do in discussing the problem 
of family’ maintenance, the evolution of the con- 
cept of family allowances, the various schemes 
used to finance and distribute them and the 
groups of beneficiaries covered by them. Con- 
crete illustrations of what is being done in twenty- 
eight different countries has helped to understand 
how the theory works out in practice. 

Concerning Canada I have outlined some study 
applied to the problem in the past and have tried 
to draw the problem into focus. I submit that an 
examination of various documents published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other thor- 
oughly reliable sources indicates that a considera- 
ble percentage of Canadian families are insuffict- 
ently provided for by the income they actually re- 
ceive even when pooled by all members of the 
family. It is true that statistics always demand 
careful interpretation. For example our recorded 
lower income distribution may fail to take into ac- 
count anything but cash income, neglecting en- 
tirely income in kind or farm produce. I must 
confess that I have taken all the statistics at their 


Every endeavor throughout the country based 
on the principle of mutual aid is a protest against 
the contention that our people can not help them- 
selves. In this regard ably conducted fraternals 
are performing an important function in society. 
Catholic speakers and writers, so many of whom 
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face value and have tried to collate them accu- 
rately. 

I do not pretend to offer a detailed scheme for 
the introduction of family allowances in Canada. 
Father Lebel submitted such a scheme fifteen 
years ago. He would have allowances start with 
the third child and cover all farmers irrespective 
of income. He conceived a method of financing 
his scheme in which the Federal, Provincial, Mu- 
nicipal governments, single men and married men 
without children would contribute in the propor- 
tion of 5:5:5:20:10:2.5. Though complicated 
this plan has at least the merit of trying to spread 
the charges now carried single-handed by the 
families. 

If the Canadian economic structure provides in- 
adequately for the lower bracket family, how can 
the position of this family be improved? Surely 
considerations of social justice ought to take pre- 
cedence over charity and expediency in our solu- 
tion. Granted that education, health and social 
services are efficient, it can hardly be admitted that 
they are the permanent solution for the large fami- 
ly nor even the normal temporary solution for the 
smaller one in need. Family limitation is neither 
defensible nor desirable. Nor can we look for- 
ward to any early readjustment of the wage scale 
for the groups in question that will notably 1m- 
prove their status. 

The institution of family allowances as it has 
been elaborated in theory and practice through the 
actual experience of twenty-eight different coun- 
tries, merits consideration. ‘Thanks especially to 
the French-Canadian element in our population 
our birth rate has not yet become alarming. Still 
the social recognition due the family as the source 
and most formative factor of the nation’s youth, 
the fact that 44 percent of all Canadian children, 
the country’s most precious and most fragile re- 
source, come from homes with an income of less 
than $949, and the precarious position in which 
especially the large families of this group must 
find themselves, give weight and urgency to this 
consideration. 

Horatio P. PHELAN, S.J. 


Jesuit Seminary of Philosophy 
Toronto, Canada 


merely do lip service to the Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI, might well point to the ac- 
complishments of mutuals for the purpose of 
demonstrating that they are collateral social or- 
gans the State would do well to regard with 
respect. 
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A GADGET OF SOCIAL IMPORT 


OR the present the machine problem has 

ceased_to cause worry. Industries engaged in 

producing war materials have absorbed the 
hands previously forced into idleness by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machines and devices. Ex- 
cept for the war, unemployment due to this cause 
would have made itself felt in increased discon- 
tent and unrest. 

The perfection of labor-saving mechanisms has 
proceeded much farther than the average man re- 
alizes. On the eve of the present war an Eng- 
lish writer recorded the following significant ob- 
servation: 

“I found a team of girls in a mechanized bakery, 
where there was a highly efficient cake-making machine. 
The flour, the butter, fruit, spices and all the other in- 
gredients were automatically measured out. The mix- 
ture was doled into the tins and the tins passed on a 
travelling band through an oven, from which the cakes 
emerged perfectly baked. The icing machine coated 
the cakes and piped a rough design on them. Then the 
cakes passed on to a team of girls, who monotonously 
lifted a cherry, a comfit or a piece of angelica and placed 
them on top. Each had her little pile of the particular 
ornament.” 

Having remarked to the bakery engineer that 
this particular job, which appeared to the observer 
so tedious, seemed out of keeping with the ma- 
chine set-up, the observer was told these girls had 
been displaced by mechanization from various de- 
partments, and their present occupation had been 
more or less retained for them until, as he said, 
“they got married or bored.” Then they would 
be replaced by a machine. 

But it is before all the contraption known as 
the “electric eye’” now seems destined to play a 
deciding role in the mechanization of industry and 
commerce. The National Resource Committee 
has said of this truly marvelous product of human 
ingenuity: “Silently into our lives is creeping a 
new technological brain—whose ultimate social 
import cannot be estimated. It is the photo-elec- 
trical cell or ‘electric eye,’ as it is called.” As to 
its effect on employment, we read in Technologi- 
cal Trends: “Even an ultra conservative estimate 
of the numbers of workers whose job could be 
done better and more economically by the photo- 


electrical cell and associated equipment would be 
at least 250,000 in the U. S.” 

We cannot return to the policy of Colbert, the 
great minister under Louis XIV, who favored the 
employment of machines whenever they appeared 
to him to facilitate the chief purpose of Mercan- 
tilism, the increase of wealth for the benefit of 
royal power. But in case machines threatened to 
displace workers engaged in the trades, he looked 
upon them with disfavor. Their inventors were 
called by him “ennimi du travail par lequel il 
s’efforce de faire vivre honnetement le peuple.” 
Men who would make it impossible for labor to 
provide for the people a decent living. 

It would not be impossible, we believe, to con- 
vince the mass of the workers that the French 
statesman’s views should be heeded today. How- 
ever erroneous the opinion may be, the multt- 
plication of machines, whether they be leviathans 
or gadgets, constitutes not merely an economic but 
before all a social problem, deserving of far 
greater attention than we in our country have 
granted it. To declare planning will prevent un- 
employment after the war by accelerating pro- 
duction of consumable goods does not solve the 
difficulty the single “electric eye” is apt to pro- 
duce. In an article on this strange device Ritchie 
Calder declares: 

“In industry it is used for reversing rollers in steel 
mills; for controlling saws, furnace temperatures, smoke 
in steam stacks, for detecting flaws in polished surfaces; 
opening doors ; measuring water hardness; rejecting blunt 
razor blades; filling tooth-paste tubes; controlling moths 
in orchards; sorting fruit or cigars; counting motor cars 
passing off the production line, or over a bridge, or 
customers into a cinema; making astronomical measure- 
ments; or matching colors; or calipering steel parts. It 
even ‘clocks in’ or ‘clocks out’ honey bees from the 
hives.” 

To speak of such devices as gadgets does not 
help matters; the very fact that, as they are be- 
ing gradually incorporated into machine tools and 
into industrial applications, they replace men, must 
be dealt with not after but before harm has come 
to the innocent victims of this astonishing inven- 
tion. It is one of our post-war problems of par- 
ticular significance. F. P. K. 


“Perhaps,” said Constantine Leontiev, “slavery 
will return once more, assuming a different form, 
very likely that of a rigid subservience of persons 
to large and small communities, and of them in 


their turn to the State.” He also saw that the life 
of the “new men”’ of the twentieth century world 


would ultimately prove to be oppresive and un- 
healthy. 
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Warder’s Review 


The Fallible Press 


A COLUMNIST, sometime early in the sum- 

mer, observed in the Newspaper World, a 
British publication, what the poet-philosopher 
Goethe discovered while the press still stood on 
the threshold of the temple of fame in which it 
has been enshrined since his days. This is the 
observation referred to: 

“It is a good thing that newspapers live for the day 
because they would be laughed at for what they printed 
the day before. What sorry things old issues seem. It 
is another good thing that a newspaper has no memory; 
only a library. I have been looking at some not very 
old files, and I quote just a few of the headlines: 


“Why Russia Cannot Fight. Singapore is Impreg- 
nable. Why France Must Win. The Genius of Game- 
lin. Japan Will Keep Out.” 

The truth of the statement “is only too appar- 
ent to us,” remarks the Examiner, Catholic week- 
ly of Bombay, “who now receive English papers 
two months old or more.” But why be astonished 
over the irresponsibility of those ephemeral 
sheets, produced with the intention of feeding a 
superficial mass with news, spiced to suit minds 
that have lost the taste for the things of the mind, 
that seek not truth in all things but diversion? 
Whose reading is supplementary to oral gossip 
or sensual pleasures? And just how popular 
would a newspaper be that told people what they 
do not like to hear? “The man who fiddles the 
truth is apt to have the fiddle broken over his 
head.” 


Ts the Pendulum Swinging Back? 


| Poe see in Science & Society, a Marxian 
quarterly, of New York, the closing senten- 

ces of an article on ‘Prospects of American Soviet 

Relations,” provide food for thought. 

“American experience with the Soviet Union,” so 
runs the statement, ‘‘has shown that although the Soviet 
Union was a socialist nation, our national interests have 
coincided because the fundamental American interest 
was to prevent the rise of any one power in Europe and 
Asia to world hegemony. ‘The destruction of Fascism 
would guarantee this objective. The collective securi- 
ty of Europe, which is decisive for the Soviet Union, 
becomes the decisive measure of the future peace for 
the United States.”+) 


Mr. Joseph Davies, a few years ago our popular 
Ambassador in Moscow, now in the State Depart- 


1) Loc. cit., Vol. VI, No. 3, Summer, 1942, p. 207. 
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ment, during his residence in the capital of Soviet 
Russia noted the return by the red regime to the 
nationalism which had flourished in the empire 
of the czars ere the advent of Bolshevism. What, 
therefore, if pan-Slavism should again, as is prob- 
able, flourish in great parts of Eastern Europe? 
And what if the hegemony over Europe should 
be considered the natural heritage of the mem- 
bers of a young, virile race, not afraid to propa- 
gate and prone to hold in contempt the peoples in 
decline, living to the west of them? There is every 
possibility of events taking this turn. The re- 
markable prowess of the red army may easily 
stimulate the thought that all Slavs should be 
gathered into an all-embracing Soviet Republic to 
which should belong the hegemony at least of 
Europe. 


A Flimsy Pretext 


T is unfortunate, we believe, the American Fed- 

eration of Labor’s executive council should 
have so unreservedly accepted as inevitable, when 
the subject of Women and Children in War Pro- 
duction was under consideration, ‘‘the assimilation 
of new women into industry.” And that the 
council should have accepted without restriction 
also the “community programs for day care of 
children, supported by State leadership and guid- 
ance, and by Federal assistance.” 

It may be true, as an editorial published in the 
Carpenter declares, that the problem of caring for 
children “‘has become acute in many places,” and 
that there have been “‘stories of frantic mothers, 
compelled by necessity to work, resorting to al- 
most inhuman measures.”!) But the story does not 
prove the need for public day nurseries and nurs- 
ery schools, to be founded, organized, sustained 
and conducted under State and Federal control. At 
worst there cannot have been many of such cases, 
because in all of our experience since the found- 
ing of St. Elizabeth Day Nursery in St. Louis 
twenty-seven years ago, there has been no case of 
a mother resorting ‘to almost inhuman measures,” 
driven to it by the need to work for wages out- 
side of her home. 

Exaggerations of this nature are a means quite 
generally employed by doctrinaires engaged in 
pushing plans of a doubtful nature. The war is 
furnishing them with more than one excuse to 
demand and help inaugurate measures, under the 
pretext of dire necessity, which it is their hope 


1) Loc. cit., Nov., 1942, p. 45. 
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may accustom the people to the overlordship of 
the State. The very fact that they mention day 
nurseries and nursery schools in one and the same 
breath arouses suspicion. Because we know the 
nursery school is intended to remove the infant 
from the home and the care of its mother at the 
earliest date possible, in order that the child may 
be trained by “competent’’ individuals in State 
schools for the State. 

But we do concede that more day nurseries are 
needed where a large number of married women 
accept war jobs. But should they, except under the 
stress of extreme need, do so? In Australia, with 
the Japanese fleet and army virtually knocking at 
the door, the answer has been “No.” 


It Cannot Be Made Compulsory 


plesk are few better proofs of the tendency 
to return to the absolutistic system, sometime 
referred to as neo-mercantilism, than the demand 
for compulsory co-operation. How blind must 
not men be who ate willing to destroy what 1s the 
glory of co-operation—organized self-help and 
mutual aid, freely agreed upon by individuals con- 
scious of their obligation and the right to sustain 
themselves by their own efforts. 

Among the suggestions submitted for consid- 
eration to the Madras Committee on Co-opera- 
tion was one favoring “Compulsory Co-opera- 
tion.” Its authors contended, so the latest issue of 
the Madras Journal of Co-operation received by 
us relates, “that the only practicable way of pro- 
moting the economic interest of the villagers is 
to introduce statutory compulsion to make all 
eligible villagers members of societies.’ Not 
satisfied merely to dismiss the proposal, the Com- 
mittee delivered an opinion, brief but to the 
point: 

“Co-operation is a voluntary effort: it should grow 
from among the people and out of their own free will; 
it is not and cannot be the result of State compulsion 
or regimentation.” 

Lest the reader may think the suggestion dis- 
cussed is the emanation of the Indian mind not yet 
sufficiently imbued with the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, as conceived by the Rochdale Pioneers, let 
us add this information: the Co-o perative Review, 
Official Journal of the Co-operative Union, of 
England, not long ago printed a communication 
expressing the belief that the idea of co-operation 
being voluntary in character had perhaps outlived 
itself. There was an immediate rejoinder by Mr. 
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R. A. Palmer, general secretary of the great co- 
operative referred to, but the thought expressed 
is a symptom of the growing tendency to make 
of the State the father, the teacher, the physician, 
the ruler—in fine, an omnipotent overlord. What 
would follow, as far as co-operation 1s concerned, 
Mr. Palmer expressed tersely: 

“Rob co-operation of its voluntary character and what 
is left is not co-operation at all. The essential idea be- 
hind co-operation is that people organize and do things 
for themselves on a mutual basis.” 

Compulsion exercised by the State in realms not 
properly its own domain is apparently no long- 
er feared by a large part even of the American 
people. Federal labor legislation has carried us 
much farther in this direction than is compatible 
with any form of government except that of 
monarchical absolutism or State Socialism. Rome, 
under the emperors, representing both, made 
membership in labor unions compulsory. With 
the result that ultimately men could not get out 
of the corporation of the stevedores, for instance, 
because it was in the interest of the State they 
should not be permitted to abandon their occupa- 
tion. For the same reasons peasants became 
glebae adscripti and were not permitted to leave 
the soil. Such is history's handwriting on the 
wall! 


Wood Obtains to New Importance 


At the beginning of the present century, the 
well known economist, Professor Werner 
Sombart, declared an important fundamental prin- 
ciple of modern technology inhered in the ten- 
dency to emancipate man from organic matter, 
from animal and plant products. Consequently, 
Sombart summarizes his extended remarks on the 
subject: “Just as does mechanical power, inorganic 
matter likewise governs the new age: iron, arti- 
ficial fertilizer, anilin colors.’’4) 

The observation is so obviously correct that it 
was presumed even wood was losing its impor- 
tance. Because, for building purposes, iron, ce- 
ment, glass, would supplant to a great extent the 
timber the trees of the forest yielded. But the 
very science which seemed engaged in destroying 
the utility of certain materials of an organic na- 
ture, even of drugs derived from plants, has in 
more recent years found new and valuable uses 
for wood. As a result, the number of products 


1) Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im 19. 
lin, 1903, pp. 162-63 Jahrh. Ber 
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obtained from this source has greatly increased, 
although the origin of the material may not be 
apparent, the raw material having first been trans- 
formed into pulp before its metamorphosis into 
let’s say the prevailing package of cigarettes, 
pointed out as a striking example of this kind in 
the Bulletin of the Canadian Dept. of Mines and 
Resources. 


In getting cigarettes from the factory to the con- 
sumer no less than seven different grades of wood 
pulp are used in the making of cartons, adhesive 
_ paper, packages, transparent wraps, tissues, excise 
stamps, and cigarette papers. Another well known 
derivative of wood pulp is rayon; but at one stage 
in their creation rayon stockings, ties or drapes 
might equally well have become movie film, arti- 
ficial leather, cordite, or the glossy finish on an 
automobile. Wood is, furthermore, an impor- 
tant, though rarely noticed, element in automobile 
batteries, and is also an ingredient of many floor 
coverings, explosives, and plastic products such as 
electric switch buttons, radio cabinets, and all 
kinds of novelties. 

This information is supplemented by the fol- 
lowing, almost startling “news,” released by the 
Forest Products Laboratories of the Dominion 
Department referred to: “Wood-now also sup- 
plies a number of medicinal products and is likely 
to become an increasingly important contributor 
to man’s diet through the production of sugar and 
possibly other substances. Already wood is a val- 
uable source of vanilla flavoring.” 

Synthetic these products are, we presume. But 
they are not, at least, derived from coal tar. And 
this means that one organic substance has again 
come into its own, and to this extent Professor 
Sombart’s observation has now been modified. 
Nevertheless, the tendency he refers to, generally 
speaking, still prevails. 


Those Giants 


ely and more years ago, Carl von Vogel- 
sang repeatedly pointed out that acquisitive 
capital was fundamentally responsible for evils of 
the prevailing economic system which so many, 
even today, attribute to individual enterprisers, 
employers, or that impersonal thing called “busi- 
ness.” The worker who deals with the owner 
of an enterprise, the small manufacturer or con- 
tractor, who feels the pressure big business ex- 
erts on his interests, naturally hold those they 
know and see responsible for their grievances. 
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Ignorant of the influence the representatives of 
organized acquisitive capital exercise on the poli- 
cies and practices of all economic undertakings 
over which they have acquired control. 

Having enumerated a “catalogue of forces 
which cumulatively enhance the relative impor- 
tance of the giants in the larger co-ordination 
movement,’ Robert A. Brady, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, refers to two other factors he thinks 
should be included in that list. The first is the 
fact “that the interlinkages between the great in- 
dustrial combines and the central financial and 
banking institutions have generally become so 
close that the division between them is func- 
tional rather than corporate.” In consequence, 
“the greatest industrial concerns in Japan and 
Germany are the principal bankers. The Crédit 
Lyonnais was probably the most powerful single 
force in the French industry.” ‘Equally close,” the 
writer continues, “are the tie-ups between the 
great central banks and the huge industrial and 
transport combines in Italy, England and the 
United States.” 

It is the finance committee, “with its various 
banking and other financial connections, which 
tends to come to the fore within the industrial con- 
trol pyramids.” Simultaneously, blocks of special 
industrial interests ‘‘tend to dominate the policies 
of the great banking houses which stand at the 
center of the financial webs of control upon which 
the entire business community is dependent.” In 
the sphere of international trade, the power of the 
giants over smaller concerns, Mr. Brady believes, 
is practically without recourse. Face to face with 
the foreign banking, industrial and commercial 
systems of concessions, branches, affiliates, mi- 
nority holdings, communities of interest, interlock- 
ing directorates, compacts and agreements of the 
several great national combines, “no small entet- 
prise or grouping of small enterprises has any 
chance of breaking into foreign markets against 
the opposition of the giants acting in concert, or 
without allying themselves with or selling through 
one of the groups of the latter.’’*) 

How utterly incapable is not the individual 
manufacturer, distributor or merchant of oppos- 
ing any decision the giants may make, even though 
they strangle him. It is members of the once in- 
dependent middle class are thus engaged in a 
losing fight against the Minotaur of capital. 


1) Policies of National Manufacturing Spitzenver- 
biinde. I. Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LVI, No. 2, 
pp. 213-14. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


T the end of the first World War the United 
States was headed directly toward world pri- 
macy in sea power. But in the following years 
that primacy was never attained. For years limited 
appropriations by Congress kept our naval 
strength far below the Washington treaty allow- 
ances. Only when the threat of another world 
conflict had begun to darken the horizon did we 
endeavor to catch up the ground we had lost. 
With victory the United Nations will control 
all the oceans and most of the seas of the world, 
as well as the greater part of the world’s strategic 
materials. This control should enable us to give 
effective support to the efforts of European na- 
tions to preserve transoceanic peace. We could 
not, however, continue to exercise such control 
without continuing to maintain predominant 
navies. 
COLONEL FRANK KNOX 
Secretary of the Navy’) 


Today, war is the business of government. Our 
greatest industries have been turned over to the 
service of the national administration. Industry 
is submitting even to incompetent government 
controls, because it is a program of total war. 
And if we do not win, nothing matters. But the 
controls are there and they are significant—deeply 
significant—for they are changing the fundamen- 
tal format of industry. Business makes its volu- 
minous report to the government and is judged 
by the chiefs in the “arsenal of bureaucracy and 
the dictatorship of the secretariat.’ The controls 
go deep. Government has the power of life and 
death over factories, mills and mines. It sched- 
ules and allocates the raw materials you can have. 
I say the controls go deep. More serious than 
anything to which I have alluded is the gradual 
displacement of the courts by bureaucratic boards 
from which there is no legal appeal. Mark you 
well. This is the most serious aspect of all the 
encroachments of government into the fields of 
freedom. 

GROVE PATTERSON 
Editor, Toledo Blade?) 


1) A statement to which attaches historical signifi- 
cance.—Ed. SJR. 

2) The American Newspaper in a Changing World. 
Address delivered Oct. 6, 1942, at the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles, annual “Newspaper Day” luncheon. 
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Close observers have noted that camps and war 
production areas have acted as magnets upon 
young girls... According to Arthur E. Fink, re- 
gional supervisor of the Social Protection Section, 
“they come because they are escaping a past blind- 
ly, caring nothing for an uncertain future, anxi- 
ous to live only in the present.” The situation has 
been favorable to a greatly increased number of 
runaway girls. The runaways are coming, as in 
the past, mostly from rural and semi-rural areas 
and are concentrated in ages sixteen to twenty- 
one. 

The welfare agencies, in spite of the preven- 
tive efforts of a “‘social-protection” program, prob- 
ably contact very few of the hordes of girls who 
are blindly attracted to the camp and war produc- 
tion centers. The girls do not very often refer 
themselves. Some get referred at a critical period, 
such as when they are arrested or hospitalized. 
The moral risks are great to the girl who has no 
prior sophistication and no training or experience 
in self-support and_ self-reliance. 

The claim that these unattached girls, who flock 
to the war-activity centers, enter prostitution in 
wholesale numbers is untenable. The opportuni- 
ties are not good for novices in an era of suppres- 
sion, either as free-lance operators or as workers 
in syndicated houses. The opportunities of the 
war-activity rush for girls to be workers in fac- 
tories, deserted war brides, habitués of “juke-box 
joints,” and promiscuous waitresses are much 


better. 
WALTER C. RECKLESS 


Ohio State University?) 


A great deal is being said and written about the 
necessity of Christians uniting to work for a bet- 
ter and more Christian world. That such co-oper- 
ation be lawful for Catholics it is necessary that it 
not be injurious to the faith of the Catholic, that 
it not lead to the error of fundamentalism, and 
that it be conducted in obedience to the Chutch. 
There can be no co-operation on what is called a 
“common Christian basis.” “Between the faith 
of the Catholic and the belief of the heretic is set 
a gulf that can only be crossed by the complete 
submission of the heretic.’’ 

The co-operation of the Catholic cannot be on 
the basis of a common faith but on the basis of 
a common object. Catholics can work with non- 
Catholics toward the eradication of immorality, 


1) The Impact of War on Crime, 
Prostitution. 


1942, p. 386. 


; Delinquency and 
American Journal of Sociology, Nov., 
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respect for civil and parental authority, in other 
words, toward a better observance of the natural 
law and toward the preservation of those ‘“‘com- 
mon possessions derived from the treasury of the 
revealed Christian religion, such as reverence for 
Christ and for the Bible.” These can be the ob- 
ject of common action although their signification 
and theological nature are differently understood 
by Catholics and Protestants. 


This co-operation is possible because its objects 
are truly Christian and not because it is founded 
on a common Christian faith or belief. It is a 
distinction that Catholics must keep in mind, par- 
ticularly in these days when organized anti-Chris- 
tianity is so aggressive and any ally is welcomed. 


Catholic Standard and Times 
Philadelphia 


Political graft almost always involves collu- 
sion between politicians and business men but 
prosecutions are generally limited to the politici- 
ans. Judge Manton was found guilty of accept- 
ing $664,000 in bribes, but the six or eight im- 
portant commercial concerns that paid the bribes 
have not been prosecuted. Pendergast, the late 
boss of Kansas City, was convicted for failure to 
report as a part of his income $315,000 received 
in bribes from insurance companies, but the in- 
surance companies which paid the bribes have not 
been prosecuted. In an investigation of an em- 
bezzlement by the president of a bank at least a 
dozen other violations of law, which were related 
to this embezzlement and involved most of the 
other officers of the bank and the officers of the 
clearing house, were discovered but none of the 
others was prosecuted. 

EpwIN H. SUTHERLAND?) 
Head, Department of Sociology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Our young men are lending a helping hand to 
the farmers in the neighborhood in getting in the 
corn. They helped fill the silos too. I am cheered 
at the way lads who never did such work before 
take hold and soon gain dexterity. Thus they are 
learning how some work to make a living, which 
will be an asset to them in their ministry. No 
doubt there are many such blessings to come to 


PERG AEA aFRewy J, O'S) S.J.) 


1) “White-Collar Criminality.” Dealing with Delin- 
quency. Yearbook Nat’l Probation Assn., 1940, p. 148. 

2) Writing from a House of Studies, situated in one 
of the Prairie States. 


Fragments 


Wigs? is certainly the farmers’ viewpoint of 

a question of social import is reflected in 
“Grassroots Column’’: ‘““The union racketeer pro- 
duces nothing, but lives in princely grandeur off 
the millions honest workmen pay as tribute for 
the privilege of working.” 


In an age favorable to the rapid accumulation 
of wealth by men of lowly origin, Chateaubriand’s 
epigram was particularly apropos: “While one 
shares the suffering of the poor the existing social 
disparity is apparent enough. But as soon as one 
has set foot in the carriage one looks down upon 
pedestrians.” 


Although Mr. Wendell Willkie’s behavior aft- 
er his return from his extended journey to the capi- 
tals of our Allies was not statesmanlike, a few of 
his public utterances were worth while. As for 
instance: “Our Western world and our presumed 
supremacy are now on trial. Our boasting and 
our big talk leave Asia cold.” 


The contemporary absolutism has ideological 
roots in Machiavellianism. Bossuet’s sovereignty 
by divine right, Hobbes’ sovereignty by natural 
right, and Rousseau’s sovereignty of the people, 
Luther and Louis XIV, Kant, Hegel, Fichte and 
Nietzsche, Bismarck and Napoleon—all were un- 
witting builders of the modern totalitarianism. 
Thus Rudolf John Harvey, O.F.M. 


From the booklet ‘Education in The Nether- 
lands,” by Marinus M. Laurens: “Emperor 
Charles V [as ruler of the Low Countries} de- 
manded regularly salaried teachers, systematic 
education of the poor and imposed a school tax. 
The Reformation and the Revolt against Spain 
brought, in the beginning, chaos.” 


“Very likely many agencies are at work to shunt 
us into the state of disrepair which we know as 
old age .. . But wouldn’t it be a judgment on our 
high-geared, high-speed, high-priced civilization 
if the chief betrayer should turn out to be our sup- 

ressed fears, our overstrained emotions, our ha- 
bitual attitude of anxiety?” 


“What shall it profit a nation to guard its food 
supply and fail to protect the morals of its chil- 
dren?” queries Dr. John W. Holland. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Reiteration 


Eee its infancy Christianity has always de- 

fended the solidarity and unity of the human 
race as a basic social doctrine. To a world torn 
with strife, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in de- 
claring anew the doctrine of human solidarity 
and fraternal charity, sounded the keynote of his 
Pontificate. On the occasion of his first broad- 
cast to the world after being chosen pope, he pro- 
claimed as essential to human welfare, “the unity 
of mankind.” The “higher interests of the great 
human family,” he stated, are “grounded in jus- 
tice and charity and crowned by peace.” This 
same objective, embodying the very essence of 
Christianity, he has constantly reiterated. In his 
first encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, he took up the 


The Corporative Order 


Regarding the Term "Order’” 


NE of the fundamental statements contained 
in Quadragesimo anno, “The aim of social 
policy must be the re-establishment of ‘Orders’,” 
has caused the editor of ‘Social Wellsprings,”’+) 
the indefatigable and self-effacing trail blazer of 
social thought in our country, Fr. Joseph Husslein, 
S.J., to discuss at some length the meaning of the 
Latin Ordo (plural Ordines), which is used 
throughout the original of the Encyclical. 
Having pointed out that the Latin word had 
been variously translated into English by making 
use of such terms as “‘occupational group,’ “‘voca- 
tional group,” “functioning group,” “guild,” “‘es- 
tate,” Fr. Husslein remarks: “In place of these 
renderings, however, the word ‘Order’ has been 
happily gaining ground in English-speaking coun- 
tries. This is the most exact English equivalent 
of the word Ordo used by the Holy Father. In 
fact, it is the perfect equivalent. Thus Cicero 
speaks of the Order of Scribes (Ordo Scribarum) 
and of the Senatorial Order. In the same man- 
ner we speak of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
or the Order of the Purple Heart. Similarly we 
can speak of the Order of Miners, the Order of 
Builders, the Order of Steelmen, the Order of Ag- 
riculturists, the Order of Physicians (italics ours), 
if we so desire. But the point is that precisely so 
the Holy Father would have his word Ordo em- 
ployed.” 


1) Recently published, Bruce Publ: Co., Milwaukee. 


Procedure 


Action 


challenge of an atomized, paganized atheistic 
world, and proclaimed, as the fundamental philo- 
sophic truth of the new order of mankind, that 
men “‘are united by the very force of their nature 
and by their eternal destiny into an organic har- 
monious mutual relationship which varies with 
the changing times. 

Contrary to the liberalistic theory of State 
sovereignty which tends more and more to emerge 
in some form of extreme nationalism, His Holli- 
ness, with penetration and authority, sustained 
the significant thesis that “the unity of all man- 
kind exists in law and in fact.” 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. DoNALD A. MACLEAN?) 
Catholic University of America 


This is only part of Fr. Husslein’s extensive re- 
marks on the subject. While we agree with his 
main contention, that the word Order should be 
used, expressing as it does the true meaning of 
the term Ordo, we do not believe it desirable to 
speak of an Order of Agiculturists or of Physi- 
cians. In this case we would apply the term Es- 
tate. Dairymen form an Order; so do fruit grow- 
ers, cattlemen, truck gardeners, etc. But their 
collectivity is an Estate. Just as in the Middle 
Ages carpenters, blacksmiths, embroiderers, pot- 
ters, etc., etc., were organized in guilds, while all 
of them, artisans, formed an estate. In Germany, 
for instance, the word Handwerkerstand (Stand- 
Estate) prevailed in the nineteenth century, and 
no one would have thought of speaking of an es- 
tate of tanners or tinners. 

Fr. Husslein is well aware of all this for he 
writes: 

“The word ‘Estate,’ which has at times been used 
here, has been historically employed in a much more 
comprehensive sense, so that we could more properly 
speak of the combined Orders as an estate (italics ours). 
That would retain the historic significance of the word.” 

Exactly that is our contention. Nor is the word 
as obsolete as some seem to think. We found it 
correctly used in Washington Irving, Orestes 
Brownson, and even by more recent writers. Lord 
Disraeli knew how to use the word, when he 

1) The Christian Basis for a New World Order. 


The American Journal of Economics and Sociolo i 
Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 243-244. ad 
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wrote: “In the Scandinavian kingdom to this day 
the estate of the peasants sends its representative 
to the Diet.” And the term Fourth Estate, accord- 
ing to the “Century,” is ‘a name for the lowest 
classes of society, as the artisans, servants, day 
laborers, etc., as distinguished from the Third Es- 
tate or commons: the proletariat. The same dic- 
tionary also points out that in recent times the 
newspaper press, “or the body of journalists, as 
constituting a power in the State distinguished 
from that of the three recognized political ord- 
ers,’ is called by the same name, Fourth Estate. 


Rural Problems 


Farm Commodity Prices and Food 
Shortage 


4 See possibility of a shortage of at least some 

articles of food is now generally conceded. But 
the urban press is not telling its readers how wide- 
spread are the conditions responsible for curtailed 
production of certain agricultural commodities. 
Or that farmers, smarting under injustice, are 
watching with a degree of satisfaction that the 
“city slickers’” are at last discovering that food is 
not produced synthetically out of coal tar. 

In Canada, it appears, the food shortage is 
far more pronounced than it is at this time in our 
country. It is in the Co-op News, official organ of 
the Northern Alberta Dairy Pool, and two other 
large co-operatives, Evarard Clarke declares: “The 
beef shortage has brought the farm and what it 
stands for right to the focus of attention of mil- 
lions who had thought little of it before. Only 
when the masses of city dwellers cannot buy food 
are they ready to consider what the farmer means 
to them.” Remembering the attitude adopted 
“by fur-coated women who wore the ‘Buy No 
Butter’ placards four years ago when the price ad- 
vanced to 30 cents,” the writer remarks: 

“For years no one bothered about the farmet’s build- 
ings that were falling into poor repair. Who cared if 
his fences needed mending? When the thoughtless city 
millions poured over the country on Sunday few, if any, 
looked at a farm and said—‘There is our food plant.’ 
No sir—millions were so far removed from reality that 


they were unconsciously convinced the grocery store and 
the city meat market were the source of all food. 
“Farm leaders protested in vain. At meetings of 
farm organizations only a small handful attended. No 
one knew and no one cared that the food production 
plants on the land were deteriorating. When beef pro- 
ducers were paid a price far below cost of production, 
the city man enjoyed his roast none the less. — When 
butterfat returns were 15 cents per pound the city wife 


Za 


Whether, under present circumstances, it is 
necessary at all to make use of the word Estate, is 
another question. Let us organize Orders on a 
firm basis before it will be too late to do so. The 
current is not running in the direction of an or- 
ganically constituted society. While Catholics 
dream of escaping the atomized society of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, there is evi- 
dence we are proceeding in the direction of an 
amorphous society, consisting of an inorganic 
mass moved by impulses and ideas of a totali- 
tarian nature. 


chewed her morning toast without a thought of the 
days to come.” 

But the Canadian writer's complaint is not sole- 
ly directed against the thoughtlessness of urban- 
ites. For he continues: 

“When the government of Canada was fixing ceil- 
ing prices it coldly turned its back upon the farmer. 
Labor was given a ceiling based upon the highest wages 
paid in 1926-29, plus the cost of living bonus. The 
farmer was given a ceiling price based upon the de- 
pression period of the middle thirties.” 

Continuing, Mr. Clarke charges: “Every gov- 
ernment economist knows that during 1926-29 
wholesale creamery butter was 48 to 50 cents per 
pound. Yet the ceiling price in Montreal was 
pegged at 35 cents per pound. Was this injustice 
to the farmer really smart? The answer is com- 
ing out of the mist and fog at this moment. 
Shortages—Food Scarcity—Hungry Frightened 
Peo ple—There are the answers to the shortsighted 
and unjust policy of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board.” 

While Mr. Clarke does not doubt the sincerity 
of those attempting to hold prices down, because 
“a wild run-away inflation would be a terrible 
thing for millions,’ he insists that the ceiling 
prices are semi-depression lows. “In most cases 
so low that the farmer cannot compete with labor 
value in other places. He cannot produce at 
maximum efficiency. The result of this strange 
policy is now a shortage of food, and the winter 
has not yet come.” 

Possibly Mr. Clarke sees too darkly the threat- 
ened food shortage. Nor do conditions in our 
country appear to warrant the fear we in the 
United States may fare similarly. But the lack of 
understanding for the farmet’s problem is equally 
as great as that existing in Canada. Nor do the 
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parity prices promised the farmer do him justice. 
The urban press must accept a large share of the 
blame in this respect, because it created and sus- 
tained the impression the farmers were greedy 
and were attempting to profit from the situation 
created by the war. 

In closing an editorial on “Farm Sales and Food 
Shortage’ in the Nov.-Dec. issue of the Nasional 
Grange Monthly, the writer points to one of the 
chief factors responsible for the present situation. 
“Tt seems very foolish,’ says the representative of 
the oldest organization of farmers in our country, 
“to strip the farms of their skilled workers, then 
try to supply them with inexperienced labor from 
the cities—labor which can do less than half the 


Credit Unions 


Credit Unions and the War 


Wee prosperity should not be allowed 
to interfere with the extension of the parish 
credit union movement, Bishop James A. Mc- 
Fadden declared at the first annual Ohio PCU 
convention held in Cleveland on October 18ih. 
The Auxiliary Bishop of that See, urging the 
some hundred representatives of 15 unions pres- 
ent to devise ways in which the parish credit union 
can be of mote service to its members, asserted: 

“The credit union means so much to our parishes and 
I am deeply impressed to observe that there is so little 
loss from loans. The parish credit union is not for 
profit but is designed to help our neighbor in a scien- 
tific and Christian manner, bringing a practical solution 
to personal financial problems. Prosperity must not in- 
terfere with the establishment of more of these parish 
credit unions which are real assets to the parishes they 
serve. We haven't nearly enough of them.” 


On October 29th the newly chartered St. 
Michael’s Parish Federal Credit Union, Cleveland, 
began operations. At the opening meeting the 
pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Schaffeld, wel- 
comed the establishment of the organization on 
the occasion of the parish’s golden jubilee. 

“The credit union,” Msgr. Schaffeld said, ‘fills a 
long-felt need in the parish in the field of Catholic 
Social Action. It enables the parish to increase the 
temporal welfare of its members by giving them a say- 
ings and loan institution under their own control... 
In the past many appeals have come to the St. Vincent 
de Paul Conference which could have been more 
properly and more efficiently handled by a credit union 
and henceforth these appeals will be handled by the 
credit union to the greater benefit of those in need of 
a helping hand.” 


The following evening the St. Charles Borro- 
meo FPCU, in the same city, likewise held its 


work in most cases. It is hard to understand the 
lack of foresight which, with food shortages a 
practical certainty, not only fails to take prompt 
steps to remedy the situation but actually con- 
tributes.to the difficulty in its labor policies and 
price control program. Students of farm condi- 
tions agree with Secretary Wickard that we have 
reached our peak of food production and from 
now on can expect a decline unless something 
drastic is done to supply farmers with necessary 
labor and equipment.” 

Nevertheless, the farmers of the country will 
continue in their effort to produce a sufficiency of 
food and fibre. Any failure to reach the desired 
maximum cannot be blamed on them. 


first meeting, while on November 10th a meet- 
ing to discuss the launching of a credit union was 
sponsored by members of St. Mary’s Parish, Ely- 
tia. At the present time there are 32 parish credit 
unions functioning in the Diocese of Cleveland. 


A Temptation to Overcome 


REDIT unions are beginning to feel the 

“pinch” of higher incomes and restricted 
spending. Available assets are increasing, creat- 
ing a problem which officers do not relish. In 
Muskegon, Mich., the Continental F. C. Union, 
to quote a case in point, increased its liquid assets 
from $14,000 on January 1st of the present year 
to nearly $55,000 at the end of September. 

According to the Michigan Credit Union News, 
some of the members of the Postal Employees 
Credit Union, chartered in 1927, “have been toy- 
ing with the idea of liquidation.” No business 
and a large “reserve” which would in the eyes of 
short-sighted members be a nice “melon” to cut 
are among the reasons. But it has been pointed 
out to the officials that it is now possible for a 
credit union in Michigan greatly to increase its 
loan limit, both secured and unsecured, and that 
acceptance of this policy by the P. E. C. U. would 
grant the opportunity substantially to increase its 
loan balance. 

The revision of the standard Michigan credit 
union by-laws, agreed upon by the State Banking 
Department and the Michigan Credit Union 
League, has raised the unsecured loan limit to 
$300. Whether this is a wise provision, must 
await the proof of experience. Remembering 
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1929 and the years following, one is inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of the move. 

But we fully agree with the statement, pub- 
lished in the October issue of the C.U.N.: “Even 
though credit union loans are dropping sharply 
and regularly month by month, credit unions 


Charity 


Charity, A Factor in Political Life 


(ONDEMNATION of the arbitrary methods 
: resorted to by the representatives of the Nazi 
regime, wherever conquered people do not will- 
ingly submit to the new rule, is voiced on all sides. 
And justly so. But where is there a nation which 
has not asserted its alleged superiority or rights 
over conquered people or tribes by means at vari- 
ance in many cases with justice and invariably 
with charity? The history of the last three centu- 
ties abounds in instances of this kind, too numer- 
ous to mention. Particularly the colored races have 
suffered at the hands of the white empire-builders. 
If the intention, now loudly proclaimed, to turn 
over a new leaf in this regard; is sincere, it shouid 
usher in a new period of human history. Looking 
for a patron, those pioneering in this noble cause 
might well choose Fernando Talavera, one of the 
noblest characters in the history of the Spanish 
Church, for their guide. 

Born in 1445, Talavera entered the Order of the 
Hieronymites and was chosen confessor by Queen 
Isabela, because of his wisdom and piety. In 
course of time he was made Bishop of Avila, but 
obtained permission to resign the office in 1492, 

after the surrender of Granada, in order that he 

might devote himself to the conversion of the 
Moors. With the intention of promoting his ef- 
forts, the Queen suggested to the Pope that Tala- 
vera should be made Archbishop of the renewed 
See of Granada. 


Repeatedly has Pius XII, and with him members 
of the hierarchy and Catholic writers, both cleric 
and lay, emphasized the importance of charity as 
a means of bringing peace to individuals and the 
family, to society and nations. Now it is recorded 
that Talavera, after his arrival in Granada, soon 
won the hearts of the Moors by his love and good- 
ness. Like many another disciple of charity he 
learned the language of those to whom he wished 
to minister. He also insisted that his priests should 
study Arabic and treat the Moors with kindness. 
As is generally known, the great Cardinal Ximen- 

es, Prime Minister to Ferdinand and Isabela, was 


ie 


should not become discouraged, because we credit 
union people have an enormously significant job 
to do. That job will continue to be important 
during the war. It will be even more important 
after the war.” This is not an over-statement, 
we believe. 


a man of another mettle. He presumed it possible 
to accomplish his aim, the conversion of the 
Moors, by threats and intimidation. But the re- 
sults proved the method false. The dissatisfaction 
engendered among the Moors resulted in riots, in 
the course of which Ximenes was besieged in his 
own palace. What threatened to become a dan- 
gerous revolt was, however, allayed by Archbishop 
Talavera. He went among the people who flocked 
to the saintly man, anxious to kiss the hem of his 
gown. Since the Governor of Granada, Count 
Tendilla, also mingled with the excited populace 
and guaranteed them immunity from punishment, 
the rebellion was quelled. Recent reports from 
Delhi tell quite a different story. 

But there is a sequel to this historical narrative. 
The inquisitor Lucero accused Talavera, who by 
this time was venerated as a saint by all Spain, 
of promoting philo-Semitic tendencies and, in ad- 
dition, charged that on his mother’s side he was 
the descendant of Jews. Lucero, in fact, succeeded 
in securing bribed witnesses and induced the grand 
inquisitor, Deca, to accept his views in the matter. 
But Cardinal Ximenes, remembering the service 
Talavera had rendered the cause of peace and the 
crown, succeeded in having the case submitted to 
the papal delegate and a special commission. Tal- 
avera was exonerated completely and, this is of 
some significance, the purging from suspicion was 
extended also to his relatives. 

Ferdinand I Mendoza Talavera, O.S.H., who 
departed this life on the 14th of May, 1507, dem- 
onstrates well the influence of power exercised in 
the spirit of Christian charity. It is to men of his 
type we look today for guidance and inspiration, 
rather than to statesmen such as Richelieu and 
Mazarin. What they planted, like Bismarck, and 
watered with blood and tears, has been drawn into 
the mill that grinds slowly but exceedingly fine. 
Any attempt to build a new world with means 
such as those commonly used by the diplomats and 
statesmen of recent centuries will, in the end, once 
more prove disappointing and futile. 
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The Youth Movement 


One More Challenge 


SOM has there come from the pen of a 
contemporary writer so stinging an indictment 
of present conditions as that contained in the 
article, “Adult Education for Citizenship,” by A. 
Bonner, published in The Co-operative Review of 
Manchester, England. 

Bonner’s thesis is quite simple: Democracy is 
decaying because the older generation has shirked 
its responsibilities. Hence the burden of restor- 
ing not only Democracy but sound principles of 
living devolves upon youth. But let Bonner speak 
for himself: 

‘In our so-called Democtacy, there are few capable 
of making sound social judgments or even prepared to 
acquire a knowledge necessary for the formation of such 
judgments. So we are ill-governed and bring Democ- 
racy into disrepute. A cynic would observe how will- 
ingly men will slay and be slain for a social and politi- 
cal system they are too lazy to understand and work. 

“One symptom of this intellectual idleness is the 
tendency to /eave it to youth ... Passing the buck to 
succeeding generations is a dangerous symptom. Plato 
described how the abdication by the older generation 
of their responsibilities and their usurpation by youth 
was one of the processes by which a Democracy decays 
and is replaced by a tyranny. Modern instances show 
that ancient wisdom is not necessarily out-dated.” 

With the proposal that the State should educate 
for citizenship the author finds much fault, quot- 
ing even radicals—such as Marx, Lovett and Bert- 
rand Russell—to show the dangers in a plan 
of this kind. He likewise believes the sporadic 
and dilatory attempts to provide adult education 
have overlooked Cardinal Newman’s opinion: 
“Recreations are not education, accomplishments 
are not education. Do not say people must be 
educated when you only mean amused, refreshed, 
soothed, put into a good humor or kept from 
vicious excesses. Such amusements may be a 
great gain but they are not education.” 


Like other natural virtues, mutual aid thrives 
best in soil nourished by supernatural motives. It 
is this explains in large part the success of those 
endeavors of a co-operative nature engaged in by 
French-Canadians both in the Dominion and in 
our country. 


Among Catholic fraternals in the United States 
few rival, and perhaps none excels L’Union Saint 
Jean Baptiste D’ Amerique, with headquatters at 
Woonsocket, R. I. Founded in May, 1900, it now 


Now since the older generation has been re- 
luctant to tackle grave social and economic prob- 
lems, their full weight must fall upon today’s 
youth. This constitutes yet another in the long 
list of challenges confronting the younger people, 
at a time when they are engaged wholly in over- 
coming the enemy on far-flung battle fronts. 
None the less, our very future depends upon how 
well youth accept the “buck” passed to them by 
their elders. This is a sobering thought, even on 
a battle field. 


How to overcome “Blind Spot No. 1” forms 
the basis of Fr. Edward A. Bruemmer’s activities 
letter for December. “If education has failed to 
make Catholics social minded,” he writes; “if the 
garden variety of Catholic, who goes to mass on 
Sundays, receives the Sacraments periodically, 
sends his children to the Catholic school, and con- 
tributes to the Church, is not interested in the wel- 
fare of society, what can we do to bring him to 
a sense of social responsibility?” 

There is but one answer, the letter addressed to 
youth societies continues, and that is “the Catho- 
lic organization, society, or sodality or by what- 
ever other name it is known, which makes Ca- 
tholics social minded . . . Personal contact with 
fellow Catholics in the Catholic organization is 
the type of concrete evidence which most people 
need to remove the blind spot.” 

Specific youth activities suggested for the month in- 
clude the offering of Christmas Communion for a just 
and lasting peace, study of the CV youth resolution, 
“Spiritual Retreats for Soldiers,’ securing the services 
of a competent physician to discuss the problems out- 
lined in “Guide Right’ (pamphlet for the men in ser- 
vice) at a monthly meeting, writing to members of the 


armed forces, and sponsoring a number of athletic and 
social functions. 


numbers 60,500 members, while its assets reached 
a total of $7,469,132.90. Moreover, this mutual 
augmented the number of its members during the 
past year by 1250, of whom 765 were adults and 
485 children. In little more than forty years, 
since its foundation, to the 30th of June, 1941, the 
Union had paid $1,542,138.03 in death and sick 
benefits to beneficiaries. 

Seven of its members have thus far given their 
lives for our country in the present war. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


PENED at Oxford on October 6, 1921, as 

a memorial to Fr. Charles Plater, S.J., the 
Catholic Workers’ College became of age this 
year. In the beginning the material resources, 
sixty dollars, gave evidence of the truly Catholic 
character of the undertaking. 

Until the outbreak of the present war, 73 men stu- 
dents and 13 women passed through the College. “On 
their part,” the Christian Democrat relates, “they have 
done all that was expected of them and the making of 
the College’s spirit and the bringing of its work to 
achievement was the result of their energy, and their 


loyalty to the College, to the Social Guild, to each other 
and to the Church.” 


ATE in October the Polish Roman Catholic 

Union met in annual convention at Detroit. 
The opening mass of the occasion, commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the founding of the Union 
seventy years ago, was chanted by Archbishop Ed- 
watd Mooney in St. Albertus Church. On the 
afternoon of the same day, Sunday, October 25th, 
a well attended civic demonstration was conduct- 
ed in St. Francis Parish hall. 

Founded in St. Albertus parish, the organization has 
now 15,000 members alone in Detroit, and 180,000 in 
the United States. It is this organization has founded 
a library and museum in Chicago, intended to foster the 
study and knowledge of the history of the Polish ele- 
ment in our country. 


Labor Unions and the Negro 


De Ne TON practiced by labor unions 

toward Negroes is a subject to which the Ne- 
gro press of the country frequently refers. Par- 
ticularly of late. An editorial, published in the 
St. Louis Argus, declares inter alia it was “gener- 
ally accepted by the workers of our group that the 
AFL and the CIO, instead of throwing their arms 
of protection about Negro workers, have used 
their power and influence to deprive this minority 
group of the opportunity to work and make a liv- 
ing just as other groups and races do.” 

Another complaint asserts the unions follow the same 
pattern of discrimination adopted by employers: “They 
assume to designate the kind and class of work which 
Negroes may perform. For instance, in the foundries, 
Negroes may be molders, but not crane men, according 
to the edict of the unions. They may be firemen, but 
not engineers (on locomotives). Few race men are 
found as switchmen. And it looks as though Negro 
firemen are soon to be a thing of the past if the unions 
have their way.” 


REVIEW 


Church and State 


PA ONS the resolutions adopted by the thirty- 
fifth conference of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service, the following one appears of 
particular significance: 

“Evidence is growing that there is a definite 
campaign, under the cloak of the war emergency, 
to make the churches the servile instrument of 
Government bureaucracy. State and local agen- 
cies, especially in bond and stamp sales, salvage 
campaigns, recruiting of war labor, and various 
preventive services, are making serious demands 
upon the people in the churches.” 


“We assert,” thus runs the closing statement, “that 
in time of war as well as in peace the international 
church has a unique function of healing and must avoid 
too close alliance with any narrow nationalistic 
policy x: 


Suicide 


CCORDING to the Bureau of the Census, 

18,907 persons committed suicide in the 
United States in 1940. This is a rate of 14.4 for 
every 100,000 population, as compared with 17.4 
in 1932, the high record. In 1900, when the pace 
at which we travelled was not as swift as it is to- 
day, 10 persons in every 100,000 took their own 
life. 


More than three-fourths of all suicides are males. 
The ratio of white persons ending their lives is nearly 
four times as great as that of Negroes. The suicide rate 
of Nevada, which ranks highest among the States in this 
connection, is 40.8 for each 100,000, while South Caro- 
lina and Arkansas tie at the bottom with a rate of 6.3. 
Persons between 45 and 54 show a greater tendency to 
commit suicide than those of any other age level. 


Minor Business Enterprises in Jeopardy 


HOUSE subcommittee, charged with the in- 

vestigation into the conditions of small busi- 
ness, was told while conducting hearings at 
Memphis, Tenn., that many Arkansas industries 
“are now facing an industrial starvation, and 
many of them will, no doubt, have to close al- 
together.” The statement was made by H. K. 
Thatcher, executive director of the Arkansas Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Commission. 

Thatcher said five reasons why the small industrial 
plants are not “put to some practical use” were: Re- 
fusal of the armed service heads to recognize their mis- 
takes in war production plans; “selfishness on the part 
of big business’; “too much Government bureaucracy”; 
“the government’s picayunish policy of developing con- » 
tracts”; and “lack of a definite production policy.” 
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Governmental Employees 


@) = 5.4 million persons were employed by 
Federal, State, and local governments in July, 
1942—an increase of 1.4 millions since January, 
1939. The entire expansion was in Federal jobs 
which formed 45 percent of the total in July, 
1942, and 22 percent in January, 1939. Person- 
nel of State and local governments declined 
slightly. More than half of the new Federal jobs 
were created after Pearl Harbor—chiefly in the 
War and Navy Departments and the newly <re- 
ated war emergency agencies. 


One-fourth of all governmental employees in conti- 
nental United States in July worked in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and California,; 6 percent were located in 
the District of Columbia. State and local employees 
outnumbered Federal employees in 42 States. Federal 
employees predominated in the other six States, chiefly 
because of the presence of large arsenals or navy yards. 


Wood Fuel 


if Connecticut, the threatening coal shortage 
for this winter has caused renewed interest in 
native forests as possible sources of fuel. In a re- 
port to the State Defense Administrator made in 
September, State Forester Austin F. Hawes stated 
that already some 168 wood fuel co-ordinators 
had been appointed in 159 towns throughout the 
State to assist the public in making use of avail- 
able wood supplies. 

Owners of woodlots willing to sell wood to the pub- 
lic will be listed by the co-ordinators, and when the time 
comes to lay in winter fuel, the State Forestry Depart- 
ment will send out experts to mark trees which are ready 
for cutting. Each local co-ordinator will then have the 
job of advising his townspeople regarding the proper 
tools and method of getting the trees down and sawed 
up into usable sizes. 


The Means Test 


VIDENTLY the Means Test, so obnoxious 

to British workers, is not impossible in our 
country. The Missouri State Social Security Com- 
mission was, in fact, sharply criticized by a 
judge of St. Louis Court of Appeals for its “un- 
reasonable and arbitrary” action in refusing old- 
age assistance to Saul Hooks, 70-year-old Negro, 
because he was not absolutely indigent. Not sat- 
isfied with the decision, the Commission appealed 
on the grounds that Hooks was receiving support 
from a son sufficient ‘‘to provide a reasonable sub- 
sistence compatible with decency and health.” 


Now Judge Edward J. McCullen of the Appellate 
Court set forth that Hooks, “humble though he was, his 
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own sense of decency prevented him from attending 
church because of his lack of proper clothing.” He di- 
rected the commission to reconsider the claim for the 
purpose of making a suitable award. The Legislature, 
Judge McCullen said, did not intend to deny old-age 
assistance to persons shown to be in such circumstances. 


Intemperance 


1 the course of the anti-alcoholic week con- 
ducted at Quebec in October Cardinal Ville- 
neuve, Archbishop of Quebec, declared, “it is with 
anguish that we see the spread of alcoholism 
among women, and we also deplore the great 
peril of alcoholism in the military forces. The 
thought of scorning those who take up arms for 
the defense of great causes is far from me, but no- 
body can stop me from thinking that it is betray- 
ing the fatherland to alcoholize its armies.” 

His Eminence said one would reproach certain au- 
thorities for a poor knowledge of their social duty in 
this case, but one should also realize that these authori- 
ties were suffering from public inertia. “The best laws 
are not sufficient to change morals, the change has to be 
made within the man himself.” The Cardinal urged the 


delegates of the temperance societies to carry on with 
their work. 


Jim Crow 


COMPLAINT, charging the Atlantic Coast 

Line Railroad Company with racial discrimi- 
nation, was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by William L. Standard, a New 
York lawyer, on behalf of eighteen Negroes. 


The complaint stated that on June 30 the persons 
named in the document were traveling as first class Pull- 
man passengers on an Atlantic Coast Line train bound 
from Tampa, Fla., to New York. The employees of 
the railroad, it was alleged, segregated the complainants 
from white passengers, refused to serve meals to them 
in the dining car and also refused to provide them with 
accommodations equal to those given white passengers. 
The Commission is asked to enjoin the Atlantic Coast 
Line from further alleged discrimination against Negro 
passengers. 


Regulation of Installment Buying 


PANES UNE, to a press release, issued by the 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the license of a certain corporation oper- 
ating eight furniture stores, six of which are in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., while the other two are lo- 
cated in Georgia, was suspended for one week, 
from November 22nd to November 28th. The 
action taken was due to the failure of the concern 
to comply with the provisions of Regulation W 
with respect to credit sales of furniture. 
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“The violations consisted of failure to obtain re- 
quired down payments,” the press release states, “to de- 
liver proper Statements of Transaction to the customer, 
to schedule periodic payments in the required amounts, 
and to require customers to agree to pay their charge ac- 
count before the tenth day of the second calendar month 
following the sale; and using charge accounts as a means 
of evasion in selling articles on the installment plan.” 
Regulation W applies also to credit granted by credit 
unions to members. 


Farm Labor Shortage 


ANGE aes is a vety positive reaction to the pre- 

vailing agricultural situation was expressed 
in the resolution adopted by the Third District 
convention, Neb. Farmers State Union. It is 
stated zuter alia: 

“The labor shortage, together with rationing of farm 
machinery and power fuel, have thrown upon the 
American farmer a colossal task. 

“Those of us who can still work will labor without 
stint, but we do resent the attitude of certain newspaper 
columnists and high officials who brand us as profiteers, 
and blame the prices of farm products for the increased 
cost of living. Farmers receive on an average less than 
45% of what the consumer pays for food, while at the 
same time, the workers in industry are paying a small- 
er percentage of their income for food than at any time 
during the last decade. 

“Less than parity for farm products at this time, based 
upon a formula containing the entire present cost of 
production—including labor—would mean submerging 
the farmer, and would be a shortsighted policy for the 
nation, as it would cause scarcity of food in the near 
future.” 


One Crop System 


17 lees esd by the school of Adam Smith, 
the one crop system prevailed throughout the 
nineteenth century in many of the colonial pos- 
sessions of European nations. Yielding large 
profit to plantation owners and sugar refiners, 
particularly the cultivation of sugar cane pre- 
dominated in the Greater and Lesser Antilles. 
Our own Puerto Rico is today suffering the ef- 
fects of that policy, incapable of furnishing suf- 
ficient food to the people of the island. Declares 
an editorial, reprinted from the Baltimore Sun by 
the Puerto Rican Trade Review, published at 
Washington: 
‘Almost entirely cut off from the mainland except by 
plane, the island’s economy has been severely crip- 
led... An official of the insular government testifies, 
that the food problem, formerly met by imports, is 
acute.” The president of the Puerto Rican Chamber of 
Commerce claims that this ocean outpost of ours, im- 
portant for defense and offense, faces “economic stran- 
gulation” and is headed “toward complete collapse.” 


at: 


Co-operation 


(COMBINED sales of nearly $15,000,000 and 

combined net savings of $692,307 were tre- 
ported by Consumers Co-operation Association 
and subsidiaries at the wholesale’s fourteenth an- 
nual meeting. Sales were 47 percent and savings 
63 percent above those of a year ago. 

Earnings of nine crude oil wells, a pipe line, and 
CCA’s two refineries exceeded by two or three times the 
net savings of the wholesale alone which totaled $190,- 
101. The value of goods produced in CCA’s own fac- 


tories totaled $2,783,371 for the 12 months ending 
August 31st. 


Enterprisers and Unions Indicted 


pis far the Department of Justice has been 
successful in the suit it brought against hat 
manufacturers and labor unions in Philadelphia, 
accused of conspiracy to standardize prices of 
Army field hats and restrict individual production 
by collusive methods. Indictments returned 
against the 36 manufacturers and five unions last 
winter were sustained by Judge J. Cullen Ganey. 


The indictment charged a plot was hatched in the 
New York office of the United Hatters, Cap, and Milli- 
nety Workers International Union, AFL, to fix the price 
of 2,000,000 Army field hats at 65c each and restrict 
the number for which each manufacturer could bid. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


OMPULSORY health insurance is not a sat- 

isfactory solution of the medical-care prob- 
lem, reports New York Assemblyman Lee B. 
Mailer, chairman of a legislative commission 
mapping a health program for that State. Ad- 
dressing the Empire State Town Meeting at 
Union College, he came out in favor of voluntary 
insurance for the middle class. The “absolutely 
indigent” and the group earning $10,000 or more 
a year, he declared, already receive good treat- 
ment. The ideal State health program, from 
Mailer’s viewpoint, would embrace the following 
five points: 

“Co-ordination of preventive, diagnostic, and curative 
services by governmental departments, making use of 
the medical profession for advice in professional mat- 
ters. 

“Expansion of public-health personnel and services. 

“Reorientation of the general hospital in the preven- 
tive and curative services of the community, to permit 
the general practitioner increased opportunity to treat 
cases. 

“Availability to every patient of consultants, speci- 
alists, laboratory services, modern therapeutics, and 
diagnostic equipment. 


“Experimentation ... in voluntary health insurance.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ANDREW KLOMAN, FOUNDER 
OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL 
COMPANY 

ah, 
NDREW KLOMAN was a model working- 


man; hard working, methodical, parsimoni- 

ous and suspicious. His brother Anthony, 
on the other hand, was a free spender, a “good 
liver,’ and somewhat unreliable in business mat- 
ters, although otherwise a hard workingman, with 
an average sense of devotion to duty. 

It is certain that at times the easy-going ways 
of his elder brother caused Andrew some uneas!- 
ness. In the fall of 1862 Thomas N. Miller was 
asked to buy Anthony’s share of the business. 
Both Hendricks and Winkler assign despair of 
reforming Anthony’s prodigal habits as the rea- 
son for this step. Andrew had always been toler- 
ant of the foibles of his brother and would never 
have suggested this move had it not been pre- 
cipitated by an unfortunate occurrence. Anthony 
had a fondness for good German beer and after a 
hard day’s work frequently visited a saloon. On 
one occasion he got into a quarrel with a small 
man and, unmindful of his herculean strength, 
injured his opponent to such an extent that the 
latter had to be taken to a hospital. 

Andrew learned of the affair at a meeting of the 
directors of St. Francis Hospital, of which he was 
a member. Such escapades were naturally detri- 
mental to the best interests of the firm and An- 
drew determined to dissolve the partnership, pro- 
posing that Anthony either buy him out or sell out 
to him. It was not until the spring of 1863, how- 
ever, that Anthony finally consented to sell his 
one-third interest to Miller for the inflated figure 
of $20,000. Henceforth Anthony Kloman was 
only an employee of the Kloman companies. It 
is in an endorsement of the original articles of 
partnership, entered into on June 13, 1863, that 
Thomas N. Miller’s name appears for the first 
time as a partner of the Kloman concern. 

Incredible as it may seem, the fact remains that 
Andrew Kloman hardly comprehended the im- 
port of the transaction until the deed had been 
perfected. He was a good workingman but not 
a financier. Suddenly it dawned upon him that 
the control of his business had slipped away from 
him, as he now possessed only a one-third inter- 
est in a business he regarded, and not unjustly, as 
the product of his own labor. He believed he had 


been treated unfairly by his two partners and did 
not hesitate to say so. To appease him and to 
keep the able workman at his forge, Miller resold 
to him one-half of the interest he had just ac- 
quired, so that Kloman’s share in the concern was 
increased to about one-half.) 

But the peace restored among the partners was 
not to last for long. Owning half of the business, 
Kloman feared his partners would force him out 
altogether. He grew suspicious of Henry Phipps 
and demanded that this energetic partner sell his 
interest to him. Miller objected and Kloman’s 
suspicions were thereby increased still more. He 
then demanded that either Phipps or Miller sell 
out to him. The disagreement reached a new 
height when Kloman turned against Miller, ac- 
cusing him of sharp bargaining in his purchases 
from Kloman & Company for the Fort Wayne 
Railroad. To make matters worse Miller retaliated 
by witholding certain railroad payments due Klo- 
man & Company. At this point the cool-headed 
Phipps sided with Kloman against his patron, 
Miller. 

Some time before this Miller had suggested 
that Andrew Carnegie be permitted to buy a part 
of the business but Kloman had vehemently re- 
jected this proposal. 

Soon feelings were to become even more bit- 
ter. A local paper printed a bantering item that 
hereafter the firm of Kloman & Company was to 
be called Kloman & Miller. Kloman became furi- 
ous. He hurried to a lawyer, Ludwig Koethen, 
and was advised to insert in the papers a denial 
of any connection between Miller and the com- 
pany. This statement was published in the P7tts- 
burgh Evening Chronicle, issue of Aug. 20, 1863. 

These altercations occurred at a time when 
government orders were accounting for handsome 
profits. But the affairs of the company were rap- 
idly headed for disaster, unless a mediator could 
be found to arbitrate the controversy. Thomas 
Miller appealed to his friend; Andrew Carnegie, 
for assistance. And thus Carnegie entered the 
Kloman company as the chosen mediator. It was 
not long, writes Baldwin, before “the monkey in 
Aesop's fable that had been invited by the litigi- 
1) Baldwin, Leland D. Pittsburgh, The Story of a 
City. Pittsburgh, 19387, p. 327; Hendrick, Burton J. 
The Life. of Andrew Carnegie. Garden CityaeNemye. 
1932, Vol. I, p. 188; Winkler, John K. Incredible Car- 
negie. Garden City, N. Y., 1931, pp. 78 sq.; Bridges, 
James Howard. The Inside History of the Carnegie 
Steel Company: A Romance of Millions. New York, 


1908, pp. 8-12; private information also supplied by Mr. 
Karl Kloman, a grandson of Andrew Kloman. 
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ous cats to apportion the spoils had rectified the 
ie by biting off most of the cheese for his 
ee. 

Andrew Carnegie at once saw the advantages 
which might accrue to him through his services as 
mediator, and offered to do his best to settle the 
quarrel. Kloman had stoutly refused to permit 
Carnegie to join the partnership, but now was 
compelled to admit him as a conciliator. We do 
not know the reasons for his antipathy to Car- 
negie. It is possible that the latter’s financial 
power made Kloman afraid of such a man. On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether Miller 
would have appealed for help to his boyhood 
friend, had he foreseen the turn subsequent events 
were to take. 

Without Miller being in any way suspicious 
Andrew Carnegie played a sinister role. For sev- 
eral days he interviewed the three partners, both 
singly and together. The matter was finally re- 
solved by ousting Miller from Kloman & Com- 
pany and working Andrew Carnegie’s brother 
Thomas into the partnership with money furn- 
ished by the mediator himself. ‘No one will ever 
know,” writes Winkler, “how Andrew Carnegie 
accomplished this master stroke, without compro- 
mising his friendship with Miller. He probably 
obtained Kloman’s consent by handling him soft- 
ly and promising the moon in the form of fav- 
orable Pennsylvania contracts.”*) 

At any rate Carnegie’s settlement effected a re- 
organization that was actually the formation of 
a new company, Kloman & Phipps, capitalized 
at $60,000. Kloman was to receive the largest 
share, $30,000, Phipps $20,000, while Miller was 
to put in $10,000. Carnegie prevailed upon Mil- 
ler to accept a “special” partnership with his 
original one-sixth interest, on the condition that 
he could be bought out, at a fair valuation, by the 
other partners on sixty days’ notice. Miller pro- 
tested the sixty-day ejecture clause but signed the 
agreement none the less. It was privately agreed 
that should Miller be ejected, one-half of his in- 
terest would be assigned to Thomas Carnegie. 
The partnership agreement was dated Sept. 1, 
1863, and was to remain in force until Jan. 1, 
1870. 

The younger Carnegie entered the firm at once 
as Henry Phipps divided his share with him. But 
the new company had not been functioning long 


2) Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 3827-28; Hendrick, op. cit., 
pp. 133-34; Winkler, op. cit., pp. 79-80; Bridges, op. cit., 
pp. 12-13. 

3) Op. cit., p. 80. 
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before new quarrels broke out and Miller was 
bought out and ejected. His capital was record- 
ed in the name of Thomas Carnegie as trustee. 
The firm then resumed operations with three part- 
nets, Kloman, Phipps and Carnegie. 

The curious arrangement whereby Miller was 
retained as a silent partner is explained by An- 
drew Carnegie in a public statement intended to 
quiet the rumors caused by the affair. He wrote: 


“Miller was to have his one-third interest and be a 
silent (not special) member, Phipps and Kloman trans- 
acting the business. As enemies were not wanting who 
began slanderous reports about his clandestine arrange- 
ment with Kloman while acting as agent of the Fort 
Wayne Road, I insisted upon Miller agreeing to any- 
thing that would reinstate him in the eyes of the pub- 
lic as a legitimate member of the Kloman concern.’’*) 


But in his Autobiography Carnegie merely de- 
clares: 

“Unfortunately Kloman and Phipps soon differed 
with Miller about the business and forced him out. Be- 
ing convinced that Miller was unfairly treated, I united 
with him in building new works.’’5) 

Miller did not condemn Kloman so much as 
Phipps, believing him to have been responsible 
for his elimination. He made no secret of his en- 
mity toward Phipps throughout the remainder of 
his life.®) 

Miller’s ejection from the Kloman concern 
shows how greatly Andrew Carnegie valued the 
German workman. Kloman had to be retained at 
all costs, not excluding the risk of Carnegie’s los- 
ing his life-long friend. However, he was able 
to retain the friendship of Miller by making him 
a partner in a rival concern. 

Before the year 1863 had come to an end Car- 
negie and Miller were associated in the con- 
struction of a competing rolling mill intended to 
profit from the booming war trade. The new 
corporation was called the Cyclops Iron Com- 
pany; Miller and Carnegie were equal partners. 
They called their works the Cyclops Mill, erected 
on a five-acre cabbage patch at what is now Thir- 
ty-Third Street, Pittsburgh. John C. Matthews, 
the manager, was the only one of the half-dozen 
organizers with any practical experience. 

The Cyclops Mill was hurried to completion 
but to no purpose. It became evident at its open- 
ing in the spring of 1865 that a considerable 
= 

4) Quoted by Winkler, op. cit., p. 82. Here we notice 
that Carnegie spelled Kloman’s name according to Eng- 
lish orthography. 

5) Autobiography. Boston, 1920, p. 132. 

6) Baldwin, op. cit., p. 330; Hendrick, op. Clty eDDs 


134-36; Winkler, op. cit., pp. 75, 79-82; Bridges, op. cit., 
pp. 13-19. 
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amount of money would be required for remodel- 
ing. Miller, Carnegie and their associates, who 
knew how well the mill Kloman had built two 
years before at Twenty-Ninth Street was operat- 
ing, were furious, bitterly criticizing Matthews 
under whose supervision the new mill had been 
constructed. ‘The trouble with you fellows,” 
Matthews responded gruffly, “is that you want a 
$400,000 mill for $100,000.” 
(To be continued) 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Addenda on Muenster College 
Priests in U. S. 


le interest aroused by Fr. John M. Lenhart’s, 

O.F.M.Cap., article on the American College 
at Muenster, Westphalia (SJR, May to July-Aug- 
ust), is reflected in the communications received 
correcting certain statements or adding to others. 
To His Excellency, Most Rev. Henry Althoff, 
Bishop of Belleville, we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing information regarding the late Rev. Fred- 
erick Lohmann. According to the history of the 
Diocese of Belleville, compiled by Msgr. Chris- 
topher Goelz, page 96: 

“Rey. Frederick Lohmann was born at Drensteinfurt, 
Westphalia, April 24, 1842. He studied at Muenster 
and was ordained there May 8, 1869. He came to this 
country the same year and labored for the first seven 
years in the missions of Hillsboro, Staunton, Taylor- 
ville and Raymond. In 1876 he was appointed to St. 
Francis Church, Aviston, and for forty-one years guided 
the destinies of that parish. Father Lohmann died Feb- 


ruary 10, 1917, and is buried in St. Francis Cemetery, 
Aviston.” 


Unable to discover any information regarding 
Rev. Henry Schweins, one of the alumni of the 
institution under consideration, the writer stated: 
“Apparently he did not come to the United States, 
as his name is not included in any Catholic Di- 
rectory of the country.” A communication from 
Rey. P. Engel, pastor of St. Elizabeth Church at 
East St. Louis, Illinois, reveals the cause of the 
difficulty experienced by Fr. Lenhart in regard to 
this priest. The information says: 

“T have been reading with much interest the series of 
articles you are publishing in Social Justice Review on 
the American College at Muenster. Among the names 
of the alumni mentioned I find that of Henry Schweins. 


You seem to know nothing more about him; but [ be- 
lieve I can help you solve the riddle. 

“Fr. Schweins did come to America and labored in 
the ministry here for many years. But not as Fr. 
Schweins. On arriving in this country his Bishop, for 
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obvious reasons, suggested that he change his name and 
use instead the name of his mother, Eggenstein. In the 
Schematismus you will find him listed as pastor of Ma- 
rine, in the Diocese of Alton, now Springfield. I te- 
ceived this information from an older priest many 
years ago. 

“Fr, Eggenstein has long past gone to his reward. 
Just when he died I do not know, as I was never per- 
sonally acquainted with him.” 

On receipt of this enlightening statement our 
historian took up the search again and succeeded 
in obtaining the following data: Fr. Eggenstein - 
was born at Drensteinfurt, Westphalia, in the 
Diocese of Muenster, on July 10, 1843, and or- 
dained in the same city on May 8, 1869. Coming 
to America, he landed in the United States on Oc 
tober 8, 1869 (more probably Oct. 2nd, as the 
Schematismus of 1892 says). In 1871 he was 
stationed as pastor of St. Joseph Church at Car- 
linville, Macoupin Co., Illinois, in the then Dio- 
cese of Alton, where he remained until 1878. In 
that year he was transferred to Marine, Madison 
Co., Illinois, where he was in charge of St. Eliza- 
beth Parish. He retained this charge until some- 
time in 1913 or 1914; the latter year Fr. Eggen- 
stein functioned as Chaplain of St. Vincent's Hos- 
pital, Taylorville, also in the Diocese of Alton, 
now Springfield. The following year still found 
him attached to this institution, but he died at 
Decatur, Illinois, on January 21, 1916. 

Thus the interesting corrections and addenda 
elicited by the article on an institution which was 
swept away by the Kulturkampf inaugurated by 
Prince Bismarck. 


Enumerating the pastors who, in the early days 
of St. Mary’s parish at Herman, Pa., served the 
pioneer community, the author of the Souvenir 
Program, published on the occasion of the recent 
centennial of the parish, states Rev. J. Hespelein, 
CSs.R., “was followed in 1850 by Rev. Jos. Neu- 
ber.” To the statement is added this particularly 
interesting bit of information: 

“In this year a school was opened for the children of 
the parish, which stood about where the present paro- 
chial school is located, and was taught by a devout lay- 
man, Mr. Neukirch. When the school burnt down, the 
pupils assembled for a time in the kitchen of Mr. Jo- 


seph Schehl.” 

It is from such sources it will be necessary to 
gather fragments which, skillfully pieced togech- 
er and properly elucidated, will help tell the story 


of the beginning and development of the paro- 
chial school in our country. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Priest’s Saturday Series. Booklet No. 3: Priest’s Sat- 
urday and the Sick. P.c., 40 p. Price 10 
cts.; Booklet No. 4: Priest’s Saturday and 
the Children. P. c., 32 p. Price 5 cts; Book- 
let No. 5: Priest’s Saturday and Catholic 
Action. P. c., 23 p~Price 5 cts. The Sal- 

ae vatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wis., 1942. 

Willging, Eugene P. The Index to American Catholic 
Pamphlets. Vol. II (Jan., 1937-July, 1942). 
Eugene P. Willging, Univ. of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa., 1942. P.c., 84 p. Price $1.25. 

Hugo, Rev. John J. In the Vineyard. Essays on Ca- 
tholic Action. The Catholic Worker Press, 
INDE. C07) Demerice 5. cts: 

Cuenot, Rev. Jos. Kwangsi, Land of the Black Banners. 
Transl. by Rey. Geo. F. Wiseman. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1942. Cloth, 279 p. 
Price $2.75. 


Reviews 


My Daily Reading From The New Testmant, arranged 
by Fr. Stedman. Confraternity of the Preci- 
one Blood, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pp. 575. Price 

cts. 


Reading From The Four Gospels, arranged 
by Fr. Stedman. Confraternity of the Preci- 
ous Blood, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pp. 280 with in- 
dex. Price 25 cts. 

HE Popes have frequently urged the faithful to read 

the Scriptures daily but without much success. New 
modern printing methods enter the service of the 
Church by putting into our hands these little triumphs 
of typography. The price is amazingly low, the type 
and paper clear and pleasant. Fr. Stedman’s arrange- 
ment makes smooth reading and guides the reader 
through the whole year. Many have now acquired the 
habit of reading the Scriptures daily through these lit- 
tle books. 


My Daily 


FREDERIC ECKHOFF 


McSorley, Joseph, C.S.P. The Sacrament of Duty, and 
Other Essays. Foreword by James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price $1. 

This book is composed of a sheaf of essays that ap- 
peared in Catholic periodicals at various times. Hence 
each chapter treats of a different theme. In this way 
the book becomes a compendious treatise of many 
thoughts, and should thus please those who weary of 
extended works. 

There is marked variety in the choice of subjects. 
Some, as The Sacrament of Duty, The Ideal Man, and 
How to be Cheerful, should appeal to those who seek 
help in their every day life. In the chapters on Blindness 
of Soul, and Open-Mindedness we have a thorough 
psychological analysis of two hurtful mental states. 
Those looking for ascetical subjects will find plenty of 
food in Progress in Prayer, Meditation and Modern 
Life, God in the Soul and The Communion of Saints. 
Finally those bent on Catholic Action or the Apostolic 
Life can do no better than peruse The School of Saint 
Paul and The Unconverted World. 

The book is in its second edition. Fr. McSorley in 
his extensive ministry has spoken to many souls. It 
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may be hoped through the ministration of this book 
many more will be enabled to hear his message. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


Fitzpatrick, P. J., and Dirksen, C. F., C.PP.S. Bibli- 
ography of Economic Books and Pamphlets 
by Catholic Authors, 1891-1941. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Cath. Univ. of America Press, 
1941. Pp. xi, 55. 

So far as we know our country has no equivalent to 
the “Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften,” an ex- 
tremely useful monthly report published by the Ger- 
man Federal Bureau of Statistics on writings in the field 
of the social sciences. This bibliography lists niaga- 
zine articles as well, and even some foreign publica- 
tions. The same book or article is usually indexed un- 
der several key words or subjects. Students of the so- 
cial sciences in the United States and England would 
certainly welcome a similar service in English. 

The present bibliography by Prof. Fitzpatrick and Fr. 
Dirksen—forming volume seven of the “Studies in 
Economics” of the School of Social Sciences, Cath. Uni- 
versity of America—may be regarded as a first step in 
that direction. Catholics especially will be thankful for 
the undertaking and will appreciate the difficulties the 
editors must have encountered. However, it seems they 
did not fully succeed in defining a ‘‘criterion’”’ by which 
to decide what is an “economic book (or pamphlet) by 
a Catholic author.” Or if they did have such a stand- 
atd they did not apply it consistently. Thus, if Fich- 
ter’s “Roots of Change” or Cahill’s “Framework of a 
Christian State’’ are economic books, then Schwet’s *'Ca- 
tholic Social Theory” cannot be omitted. And there 
is more economics in Sieber-Mueller’s “Social Life of 
Primitive Man,” not included in the list, than in EII- 
well-Tover’s “Bookkeeping and Accounting,’ men. 
tioned with five editions. Similarly, it is not the “Col- 
lege of St. Paul” is the publisher of the Aquin Papers, 
as the Preface states (p. xi), but the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. The book by Brodrick (not 
Broderick) is not ‘‘an answer to Dr. H. M. Anderson” 
but to Dr. H. M. Robertson. Although F. Nitti is an 
Italian and Alfons Dopsch an Austrian, their writings 
cannot be classed as Catholic. Both are Liberals. And 
the book by G. Metlake (a pen name) is identical with 
that by J. J. Laux (reprinted in 1923). 

There are certain other inaccuracies which need not 
be mentioned, both for reasons of space and because 
it is much easier to detect errors than to do better. But 
we should like to remark than an extensive use of sym- 
bols to indicate the type and content of the various en- 
tries would have proved very helpful; at least the num- 
ber of pages should have been mentioned. 

We need a bibliography not only of economic but of 
social studies in general, by Catholics or regarding the 
Church. We wonder whether the Natl. Cath. Welfare 
Conference would finance an undertaking of this sort 
or whether a Catholic publisher would assume the fi- 
nancial burden of printing such a compilation, The 
guides to Catholic literature now extant cannot serve 
the same purpose as could a specialized index. 


FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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I'll tell you what we need. We need two virtues in 
our students which are anathema to the High Priests of 
American Education. One is Discipline, the other is 
Humility. 

Fr. Ropert J. GANNON, S.J. 
President, Fordham University 


Too Busy? 


T this time of the year officers of the average so- 
ciety are usually casting about for something to 
do, some activity designed to awaken interest in the or- 
ganization, some program or project that will be of 
outstanding value. : 
This year officials are asking themselves whether it 
is wise to plan any endeavor of this kind, because 
“everybody is busy and nobody has any time. — For it 
seems that anyone who isn’t “rushed to death” at the 
office or store or war plant is shirking his duty. Hence 
a convenient excuse is at hand to forego participation 
in any outside activities—whether social or organiza- 
tional in character—except those of the individual’s 
choice. 

But upon analysis the excuse becomes a specious alibi 
in most cases. Because while the war can be made to 
serve as a convenient peg upon which to hang indiffer- 
ence toward what normally should be of concern, ac- 
tually it is merely the latest in a long series of such 
pegs. If the individual will think back over a period 
of five or ten years he will remember that in any of 
those years he was also “‘too busy.” 

In point of fact it would appear that with gasoline 
rationing, curtailing greatly the use of the automobile, 
the ordinary man would have more time than formerly, 
even allowing for the increased tempo of his work, to 
devote to other necessary activities. Furthermore, it is 
only right that as a Christian he would reduce the ex- 
tent and scope of his amusements at a time of such 
world-wide suffering, misery and death. For it is in- 
congruous that frivolous pleasure should be sought to- 
day in any country. 

On the other hand, due in part to the war there is 
serious need to extend the scope of activity of Catholic 
societies. Our members, for instance, will find of ex- 
ceptional benefit a winter-long study and discussion of 
the problems analyzed in the resolutions of the St. 
Louis convention. A working program of study and 
action is contained in these declarations. 

It should hardly be necessary to point out specific 
activities that should engage their interest. The war 
has focused attention on many of these. Consider, for 
example, the necessity of establishing more matetnity 
guilds—a project launched by the NCWU and the CV 
some ten years ago although the men have not thus far 
collaborated appreciably with the women in the erec- 
tion of guild units. 

How necessary too are organizations for Catholic 
working men, especially members of labor unions; the 
establishment of labor schools; the consistent study of 
post-war plans; the sponsorship of a variety of 
courses, including one in parliamentary law; providing 
gteater assistance to the pastor in his charitable under- 
takings, on a parish basis; keeping in contact in a sys- 
tematic way with members of the parish in the armed 
forces; helping wives and mothers whose husbands and 
sons have been called to the colors—by aiding them in 
readjusting their homes and their lives; taking a more 
active interest in the administration of their cities and 
States; investigating the possibility of instituting a credit 
union in their parish. 
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The list of activities could be multiplied indefinite- 
ly. The members’ and officers’ own vision will de- 
termine what projects to undertake. But the war is 
piling up problems like driftwood along the shore, 
problems that must be solved whether today or at some 
future time. It will be easier to solve them today for 
obvious reasons, outstanding among which is the fact 
that in the post-war era they will be even more numer- 
ous. 

To the officers of societies especially we would say: 
don’t be fooled by the alibi which by this time is wear- 
ing pretty thin—‘I’m too busy.”’ If you can make the 
man who offers it realize that almost always it should 
be translated ‘I don’t want to,’ you will have broken 
some very thick ice and your society will be moving in 
the right direction. 


Mark Golden Wedding Jubilee 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenkel Receive Papal Blessing, 
Spiritual Bouquet 


HE Director of the Central Bureau and editor of 

Social Justice Review, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, together 
with Mrs. Kenkel observed the golden jubilee of their 
wedding on November 15th. 

While the jubilarians had requested there be no pub- 
lic notice taken of the event, friends of the family had 
arranged for an anniversary high mass, celebrated No- 
vember 16th. At that time a letter from the Apostolic 
Delegate conveying a special papal blessing was read, 
as was a spiritual bouquet prepared by members of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union. Friends honored Mrs. 
Kenkel with a Life Membership in the CV on the occa- 
sion. 

The anniversary day itself was occupied exclusively 
by a family celebration. Mr. and Mrs. Kenkel attended 
mass in their parish church, that of St. Cecelia, renew- 
ing their marriage vows at its close. Their children 
had come from all parts of the country to be with their 
parents on this day; likewise present were many of the 
grandchildren. The jubilarians then presided at a din- 
ner in the family home, 3460 Itaska Street. 

Monday’s mass was celebrated in St. Cecelia’s by the 
pastor, Rev. B. J. Benten. In all, 18 members of the 
clergy were in attendance besides several hundred 
friends. All members of the family were again present. 
The short sermon was preached by Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. S. 
A. Stolte who also read the letter announcing the papal 
blessing. The text of this document follows: 

My Dear Mr. and Mrs. Kenkel 

I am indeed pleased to inform you that on this 
memorable occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
your Wedding, our most Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, has very graciously deigned to impart to you 
His special Apostolic Benediction. As a special 
token of paternal benevolence it is the express de- 
sire of His Holiness that this special Benediction 
should be shared in by all the members of your 
family who will join with you in observing this 
joyous anniversary. While it is the duty and privi- 
lege of my office to convey to you this August 
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Message of the Sovereign Pontiff I am happy to 
avail myself of the opportunity to add my per- 
sonal congratulations and good wishes. I trust 
that God will bless you abundantly, on this Jubi- 
lee Day, in reward for your generous service to 
Him in the past and as an encouragement and in- 
spiration for the years which lie ahead. 


With sentiments of esteem and renewed felici- 
tations, and every best wish I remain, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
7+ Amleto Giovanni Cicognani 
Archbishop of Laodicea 
Washington, D. C. 
November 15, 1942 


The spiritual bouquet, artistically illuminated, also 
read by Msgr. Stolte, was transmitted by the presidents 
of the CV and NCWU, Mr. William H. Siefen and 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, in the name of members of both 
organizations. Its contents follow: 


Spiritual Bouquet of Flowers. Plucked in the 
Garden of Holy Mother Church. Devotedly ten- 
dered to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Kenkel by the 
Catholic Central Verein of America and the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union on the occasion 
of their Golden Wedding, Sunday, November 
15, 1942. 


loly "Mi assts. tas wt, Ue eer 3,849 
Holy Gommuniong ere oer 4,672 
IROSAELES cc anse eae ee AR a none ee 6,965 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament........ 1,687 
Evaci lations yee. meee ewes 59,632 


Especially cherished by the jubilarians is the letter 
addressed to them by Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis and Episcopal Protector of the Cen- 
tral Verein. His Excellency said in part: 


I take pleasure in wishing you many years, both 
from a personal and official standpoint, and in a 
special manner to thank Mr.Kenkel for the work 
he has done, for his continued and successful ef- 
forts to promote the glory of God, the advance- 
ment of our Holy Faith and the welfare of all 
humanity. ; 

I wish Mr. and Mrs. Kenkel many years of jubi- 
lation, happiness and peace. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenkel were married in St. Peter’s 
Church, Chicago, on November 15, 1892. In 1896 
Mr. Kenkel joined the staff of The New World, of 
Chicago and five years latter was named editor of the 
Katholische Wochenblatt, of the same city. In the 
spring of 1905 he accepted the editorship of the 
Amerika, German language daily newspaper of St. 
Louis. That fall the family moved to St. Louis where 
they have made their home ever since. 

In 1907 Mr. Kenkel became a member of the CV’s 
Committee on Social Propaganda (now the Social Ac- 
tion Committee), and on February 12, 1909, consented 
to organize the Central Bureau. He served as editor of 
the Amerika and Director of the Bureau until 1920, 
when he resigned the former position to devote all his 
time to the Bureau. He has been knighted twice by the 
Holy See, as he is a Knight of St. Gregory and a Knight 
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of the Holy Sepulchre. In 1930 he was awarded the 
Laetare Medal by Notre Dame University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenkel have seven children: Gerhard, 
Brinkley, Ark.; Anthony B., Washington, D. C.; Fred 
H., New York City; Sister Ursula of the Maryknoll 
Sisters, Ossining, N. Y.; Sister M. Gertrude, S.S.N.D., 
St. Louis; Mrs. Noxon Toomey, Springfield, Ill.; and 
Miss Eleanor, who lives with her parents. Ad multos 


/ 
ANNOS: Bipsis 


Biya Wartborts 


RESIDENT William H. Siefen addressed a special 

letter to members of the major executive committee 
of the CV on Nov. Sth, urging them to do everything 
in their power to promote the sale of war savings bonds 
and stamps. He. enclosed a letter from the Treasury 
Department pointing out how imperative it is for every- 
one to help in the campaign to increase the sale of these 
bonds and stamps. 

“In my annual message to the officers and delegates 
at our national convention,” the president writes, “I 
stated the following: “There are tough times ahead of 
us, let no complacence, laziness or over-confidence pre- 
vent us from doing well our part, giving everything in 
our power, in fact making any and all sacrifices neces- 
saty towards a victorious peace.’ We shall never be 
able to buy back (if we lose) the many spiritual and 
earthly blessings which are ours. Let us spend now and 
with the aid of every dollar possible do our share and 
duty.” 


Further Proofs of Value 
Rees for copies of “Guide Right” and ‘The 


Name of God” have been unusually numerous the 
past few weeks. With the result that the number of 
copies of “Guide Right” thus far distributed has jumped 
beyond the 130,000 mark. 

Certain of our members are devoting much of their 
time to the circulation of the two leaflets. Mr. John N. 
Jantz, of Detroit, for example, sends copies of each to 
the young men of St. Charles Parish inducted into the 
army. How much good is being accomplished in 
this way is evident from the letters he has received. 
Acknowledging receipt of a copy of “The Name of 
God,” a private in the army stationed in California 
wrote: ‘The pamphlet ‘Name of God’ was also in good 
order, because in the four months I’ve been in the army 
I have picked up some swearing and cursing to a cer- 
tain degree. Before I entered the army I used very lit- 
tle profanity, if any. This booklet has helped me—it 
more or less opened my eyes. From now on I will 
watch my talk and cure myself of this bad sinful habit.” 

Referring to “Guide Right” another soldier, also sta- 
tioned in California, mentioned: “It’s really something 
every soldier should read. I have passed it on to sev- 
eral of the boys and it’s of interest to all of us.” 

Meanwhile, a number of substantial contributions for 
the publication of the leaflets have come from various 
benefactors. Dr. Peter Latz, of Chicago, and the New 
Jersey Branch each donated $50, Fr. Paul Huber, O.S.B., 
of Newark, $20, and the St. Francis Aid Society, In- 
dianapolis, $15. 
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An Unusual Mission Activity 


OT a few of our mission benefactors send us dis- 
carded spectacles together with their other mission 
gifts. These are laid aside and whenever a large enough 
supply has been accumulated are sold for old gold. 
While the gold content in a single pair of frames is 
rather small, that of a boxful of frames is considerable. 
Thus the Bureau recently realized $26.22 from the 
sale of a collection of this kind, the money being de- 
posited in the mission account. ‘ 
Here is a splendid example of the value of the “lit- 
tle work,” the ‘“kleinarbeit.” The spectacle frames. 
generally regarded as almost worthless, are nearly that 
in small quantities. But in large quantities they can be 
sold for a substantial sum and missionaries thereby bene- 
fit from money they would not ordinarily receive. So 
we solicit your support of this activity. For no oppor- 
tunity should be overlooked to assist the workers in 
God’s vineyard. 


First Mission Shipment of Fiscal Year 


| eee mission consignment for some time, the 
first shipment of the current fiscal year was dis- 
patched from the Central Bureau on Nov. 11th. No 
less than 94 bales and cartons containing numerous 
atticles made up the shipment, weighing almost four 
and a half tons (8975 Ibs.). Freight charges alone 
amounted to $215.46. . 

Forty-seven missionaries in 18 States and Canada 
were the recipients of the gifts. Eleven missions in 
South Dakota received the most, 14 bales and 4 car- 
tons of clothing besides 10 cartons of other articles. 
Each bale of clothing, it should be noted, weighs ap- 
proximately 135 Ibs. 

The entire shipment consisted of 53 bales and 10 
cartons of clothing, 10 cartons of medical supplies, 8 
of shoes, 4 of hats, 3 of school supplies, 3 of religious 
articles, 2 of medical journals and 1 of toys. 

The consignment included most of the gifts turned 
over to the Central Bureau following the national con- 
vention in St. Louis by officials of the NCWU charity 
aid and mission exhibit. By far the greater number of 
the items dispatched were the gift of members of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union. 


The Mails Remain Faithful 


Fer ten years or more the Bureau has sent large con- 
signments of stamps to St. Rita’s Knitting School 
at Bettiah in India. Indian widows, whose lot 1s al- 
ways a sad one, are employed by the Sisters in clean- 
ing, sorting, and mounting stamps for sale to collectors. 
For a time it appeared impossible to send consign- 
ments of stamps to India. But having received the as- 
surance that no restrictions had been placed on cancelled 
stamps intended for the country referred to, the Bureau 
once more prepared a shipment which, fortunately, 
reached its destination. Receipt was acknowledged as 
follows in a communication addressed to us by Sr. M. 
Isidore: 
_ “To our great surprise we got your most welcome 
information about the two packages of stamps and 
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against all our expectations they really arrived safely, 
thank God. You cannot imagine how happy we were 
to get them. We are indeed very grateful and I hardly 
know how to express best my thanks. May God bless 
and reward all who helped to collect this lot of stamps, 
and really good ones they are.” 

The existing situation is touched upon by Sr. Isi- 
dore, when she tells us: ‘Nowadays we are shut off 
on all sides, and it must be God’s special providence 
which keeps running our stamp work, conducted in sup- 
port of the Mission and the poor widows. You have a 
great share of the merits of that work.” 

Not merely ten- to twelve-pound packages of stamps 
have continued to reach their distant destination, but 
also consignments of books. Writing on July 26th 
from St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India, its Rector 
acknowledges receipt of a number of volumes we had 
sent for the seminary library. 

“We try hard to keep up the fervor and ardor of the 
students,” Father Deletter writes, “but unfortunately very 
few books, the intellectual and spiritual food of a house 
of studies, reach us at present. That is why your 
faithful and generous help is doubly appreciated in these 
difficult times, and I thank you once more very heartily 
for the kind charity and precious moral support as well 
which your generous sympathy means for us all.” 


Valued Collaboration 


CAMPAIGN in behalf of Social Justice Review 

has been launched by the CV of California. In the 
DRKS Bulletin, published by the men’s and women’s 
sections, the campaign is announced as follows: 

“We feel there is no other publication printed in the 
United States to equal this medium of sound Catholic 
doctrine, touching on the social, economic and religi- 
ous problems of our people and propounding the cure 
and remedy for their amelioration. 

“The intrinsic value of this publication has received 
the highest praise from the Hierachy, from leading lay- 
men of the country and from serious students of the 
social question, even outside of the fold. 

“This being the case, we strongly urge and recom- 
mend, that the rank and file of our own State Federa- 
tion affiliated with the Catholic Central Verein of 
America, set an example by personally subscribing to 
this, our own publication, by diligently reading and 
studying its contents and by doing all in our power to 
expand its field of influence and to enlarge its subscrip- 
tion list.” 

To the officers of other Branches and Leagues we 
would wish to say: “‘will you consider a like undertak- 
ing?” 


CV conventions of the past several years, including 
that in St. Louis last summer, have recommended affili- 
ated societies and federations should sponsor subscrip- 
tions to Social Justice Review in behalf of institutions, 
public libraries, seminaries, colleges and high schools. 

It is with pleasure we are able to report from time 
to time that certain of our associates have complied with 
this suggestion. In the last month the Baltimore Branch 
renewed nine subscriptions to the journal intended for 
as many individuals and institutions. 
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Wider circulation of S/R will help spread the knowl- 
edge of Christian social principles as applied to present- 
day conditions and problems, and will promote the Ca- 
tholic cause generally. 


Lehigh Valley Sends $450 for 
Expansion Fund 


FoR some reason or other interest in the Expansion 

Fund of the Central Bureau has lagged in recent 
months. Perhaps it is preoccupation with other mat- 
ters. 

All the more encouraging, therefore, is the very 
generous gift of the Lecha Thal Verband, the Lehigh 
Valley District League, Pennsylvania. On November 
12th the secretary of the State Branch, Mr. John Wies- 
ler, Jr., transmitted to the Bureau the League’s contri- 
bution of $450 for the fund. At the same time he for- 
warded a gift of $2 from the Branch No. 356, Knights 
of St. George, Bethlehem, also in the Lehigh Valley, 
and $48.35 from the Allegheny County Section of the 
CV Branch. 

In view of the fact that within four years following 
the launching of the original endowment fund for the 
Bureau in 1920 some $200,000 were contributed, the 
progress of the Expansion Drive is discouraging. In- 
augurated in 1939 with a goal of $75,000 the drive has 
bogged down, only a small fraction of this amount hav- 
ing been collected. 

Despite the many claims upon their resources, State 
Branches and individual societies affiliated with the CV 
should be able to do their share toward carrying the 
campaign to a successful end. A few groups have done 
splendidly but by and large the societies have allowed 
the frequent appeals to aid this cause to pass unnoticed. 


Still Not Out of Sight 


OMMENTS on the CV convention in St. Louis and 

especially on the resolutions continue to be pub- 
lished in the Catholic press. Thus the Jesuit weekly 
America, for October 24th, calls attention to the pro- 
nouncement on educational principles. 

These principles, an editorial declares, “ were re- 
viewed and reformulated at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Central Verein of America. We 
must not forget, the convention agreed, that though the 
modern tendency is towards mass effort, men remain 
individuals and must be treated as such . . . Research 
is splendid, but unless facts are correlated in the light 
of principles, they remain disjointed trivia.” 

Meanwhile the Catholic Courier, diocesan weekly of 
Rochester, N. Y., has begun publication of the resolu- 
tions. Under the title, “Catholic Guidance Given in 
Current Events by Verein,” the October 29th issue re- 
prints the resolution on “The Present Crisis’ with this 
foreword: ‘Because of the profound deliberation given 
resolutions of the Catholic Central Verein and their 
timeliness they will be reproduced in this column from 
time to time.” 

Secretaries of societies who have not thus far made 
application for copies of the resolutions, in leaflet form, 
for discussion at their winter meetings, are reminded 
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that they may be obtained from the Central Bureau free 
of charge. 


An unsolicited commendation of a convention pro- 
gram, put on paper two months after the close of the 
event, is of particular significance and value. Writing 
to the Bureau on October 25th Miss Laura K. Schilling, 
president, New York Branch of the NCWU, states in 
closing her communication: 

“May I also express our sincere appreciation for the 
wonderful national convention that was arranged for 
us in St. Louis. It was most inspiring and educational, 
and more like a spiritual retreat to all of us than an 
ordinary convention. We are indeed most grateful to 
all of our good St. Louis members for having made 
it possible to arrange so outstanding a meeting, of value 
to all delegates privileged to listen to such eminent 
speakers.” 

Miss Schilling closes with the remark: ‘We have held 
several joint meetings (with the men) since our return 
home (Rochester), and have already discussed some of 
the subjects presented at the St. Louis convention.” 


One of the delegates attending the St. Louis conven- 
tion came from a great distance at his own expense. 
Writing on October 21st, he informs us: 

‘My good friend, Mr. F...M..., recently gave me 
ten dollars to help defray my expenses incurred at St. 
Louis in August. I am keeping half of the amount 
and sending you the other half to help you and the Bu- 
reau in the great work you are doing...” 

The contribution was to be credited, we were instruct- 
ed, not to the writer, but the original donor. Fortu- 
nately, this is not the only recent token of growing in- 
terest for the cause the Bureau represents. 


“Maternity Guild Forges Ahead 


OT, WENTY five maternity guilds are now operating 

in the Diocese of Scranton, Pa., reports Fr. Joseph 
J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., founder of the guild plan. A 
director of maternity guilds has been appointed by 
Bishop William J. Hafey in the person of Fr. Charles 
W. Heid. 

Fr. Schagemann likewise announces a number of con- 
ferences to be held during the coming weeks with vari- 
ous priests and groups of laywomen. A meeting of this 
type was conducted in Chicago on November 4th, at 
which the CWU League approved a plan to form a 
guild. An organizational meeting took place in Pitts- 
burgh on November 28th. 

Members of CV societies have been asked repeatedly 
to lend a hand to NCWU affiliates in the establishment 
of guild units wherever possible. 


Five soldiers stationed at Jefferson Barracks, army 
post on the outskirts of St. Louis, participated in the 
annual day of recollection sponsored by the St. Louis 
and County District League on October 18th. Fr. 
William Fischer, $.T.D., of Overland, conducted the 
conferences, in St. Anthony’s Parish. 

At the close of the day’s program Fr. Fischer, the sol- 
diers and several of the other men who took part de- 
livered informal talks. 
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Apostola te of Books 


pe is a growing demand for Catholic books 
while those who wish for them lack the funds nec- 
essary for their purchase. Writing from a convent in 
Alberta; Canada, Sisters tell us: 

“So far our library is very, very modest. In fact, we 
do not expect to be in a position to open it for the pub- 
lic for some time. Lack of funds and lack of space 
are our two drawbacks at present, but we hope to be 
able to overcome them within a few months, at least 
to an extent that will permit us to throw open the doors 
of our humble library early in the fall.” 

We have supplied the Sisters with Catholic reading 
matter to the extent of our ability. They assure us: “We 
would indeed be most grateful for any pamphlets, bro- 
chures, or magazines which you may have available for 
remailing. We were delighted with those you have 
sent us, and many of them have already found their way 
into Catholic homes in the Pass.” 

May we suggest to our readers the possibility of oc- 
casionally visiting Catholic book stores and picking up 
a shelf-worn book or two, to be had at reduced price. 
Forwarded to us, they will find their way into the wide 
world, wherever Catholic books may be sorely needed. 


Miscellany 


le both of his addresses to delegates attending the 
one-day convention of the CV of Kansas, Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita, exhorted 
the men and women to follow the lead of the Central 
Verein, “‘which has proved its worth in the field of Ca- 
tholic Action and Social Justice,’ The assembly was 
conducted in Ost on October 14th. 

In his address at the afternoon meeting Fr. Victor T. 
Suren, of St. Louis, reminded the delegates that the 
Central Verein stands ‘for what is genuinely Catholic 
in the family circle and parish life.” 


Author of one of the CB’s pamphlet’s, “Stopping the 
Leak,’ Miss Josephine Brownson died in Detroit on 
Nov. 10th. She had been ill for about a year. 

Miss Brownson, granddaughter of Orestes Brownson, 
the noted convert and writer, was a distinguished edu- 
cator, especially in the field of catechetics. Some years 
ago she was awarded the papal medal, Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice, while in 1939 she received the Laetare Medal 
conferred annually by Notre Dame University for out- 
standing lay leadership. The author of several books, 
the deceased was also president of the Catholic Instruc- 
tion League. 


It is more than a mere compliment to the French 
Canadian members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, one of the foremost labor organizations of the 
country, that four pages of its official publication should 
be devoted to articles and information printed in 
French. They constitute an important and influential 
element in this organization, whose officers and members 
acknowledge the fact by granting space in The Rail- 
road Trainman to Nos Pages Francaise, edited by Mr. 
J. E. R. Haince. 
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Officers for the coming year were nominated at the 
quarterly meeting of the Lehigh Valley District League, 
conducted in Sacred Heart Parish, Bath, Pa., late in 
October. Elections will take place at the January meet- 
ing. Fr. Scott Fasig, of Bethlehem, has consented to 
continue as spiritual director of the organization. 


Guest of honor at the meeting on November 1st of 
the Catholic City Federation of St. Paul, a CV affiliate, 
was Rev. Peter P. Aschkar, pastor of Holy Family 
Church, a Maronite Church of that city. Fr. Aschkar 
was likewise the principal speaker. 

The Federation renewed its subscription to SJR in 
behalf of the Catholic Youth Center of St. Paul. The 
secretary reports that the St. Louis convention resolu- 
tions will form the basis of the organization’s discus- 
sion program during the winter. 


The regard for the Central Verein which members 
retain after their induction into the armed forces is one 
of the encouraging aspects of the struggle. Not long 
ago Fr. Edward A. Bruemmer, second vice-president of 
the CV, received a communication from a former leader 
of the Missouri youth section, now a member of the 
AEF in Ireland. 

“Tl never be able to forget the Central Bureau and 
the Catholic Union,” the young man writes. “I hope 
that both are still doing their invaluable work. In times 
such as these we need these organizations and the men 
who compose them more and more, each and every 
day.” 

Can our older members, in the light of such opinions 
and expressions of confidence, relax their efforts, even 


for a day? 


It is from one of the outstanding country parishes of 
Texas the pastor writes us: 

“Everything would be running smoothly at present, 
except for the fact that too many of our young men are 
being called for military duty. It appears that the wom- 
en folks soon must ride cultivators and tractors. Farm 
hands will be mighty scarce this coming spring and 
summer.” 

Uppermost in the mind of this good priest, however, 
are thoughts such as these: 

“No government can prosper unless it be founded on 
religion; back to Christ and His Church! must be our 
slogan.” 

But far is it from him to overlook the need for spiri- 
tual and moral reform of the individual, for he also re- 
marks: 

“We need more self-denial and sacrifice; love of 
work and the true meaning of work as a religious and 
moral duty and means of perfection and salvation. But 
before all men must realize and be willing to perform 
the obligations they owe our God, the Creator. Un- 
less there is a change of heart and a readjustment of 
moral standards we may expect to be severely chastised 
by the hands of Almighty God.” 

Thoughts and admonitions of this kind should be re- 
peated in order that willing ears may heat and that no 
one may declare no warnings had been uttered. 
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It is a Vicar Apostolic tells a benefactor, whose gift 
the Bureau had transmitted to him: 

“Here in the Cameroons mission work goes on as 
usual and things in general are practically peace-tiine 
normal. Indeed, in this far-off, safe—and savage!!! !\— 
part of Africa we find it hard to believe that there is 
such brutal, inhuman slaughter and such wholesale de- 
struction of property in the more ‘civilized’ parts of 
the world!” 

Despite the obstacles war and climate impose on the 
missionaries, they faithfully continue their labors. “And 
so long as our present personnel—40 Fathers and 12 
Sisters—maintain their present standard of health,” the 
Vicar Apostolic continues, ‘we shall be able to carry 
on without reinforcements from Europe. A number of 
Fathers and some Sisters are long overdue for a good 
long rest in Europe; but they prefer to stay on here 
for the duration of War. They say that although the 
climate of the West Coast of Africa has a bad name, it 
is not quite so dangerous and deadly as the ‘climate’ in 
Europe just at present! ! ! Nothing heavier than rain 
falls on us from the skies here!” 

There is unostentatious devotion to duty for you! It 
behooves us, on our part, to render the missionaries any 
assistance in Our power. 


To the inquiry: “Would you like to renew your sub- 
scription?”, Mr. Peter Krill, of Cleveland, replied: 

“Definitely! It is the best publication received by 
us. It has more meat in it than all others put together. 
Would that more people had the opportunity to read it.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by 


The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 87th 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Aug. 22-26, 1942. 


(Concluded) 


Indiscriminate Sex Education 


While conscious of the havoc which ignorance re- 
garding the proper functions of sex is apt to cause, and 
with no intention of impugning the motives of those 
who, bewildered by the evils resulting from the so ap- 
pallingly widespread transgressions of the sixth com- 
mandment, are seeking to stem the tide of immorality, 
we affirm that the problem of sex cannot be solved by 
the individual except with the help of God and His 
Church. The wise man, suspicious of his own power 
and constancy of purpose, makes use of every prudent 
aid at his disposal. 

Such help is all the more necessary because of the 
complex nature of man and the manifold effects aris- 
ing out of the use or abuse of sex. The union of man 
and woman may be the medium of sacred, intimate love, 
or it may be the fruitful occasion of serious sin and 
terrible disease. Its use, yes even the thought of sex, 
can so inflame the passions of those lacking proper self- 
control that it becomes toxic and perverts the will and 
intellect of men. And although we do not assert that 
such intoxication is inevitable, at the same time those 
who understand human nature and its weakness realize 
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the-difficulty of banishing an urge of nature not kept 
under constant control. 

For these reasons it seems somewhat rash to allow 
every teacher to discuss so intricate a problem in the 
school room or similar public assembly. Serious writ- 
ers on the subject admit that a detailed consideration of 
the matter leads to the conclusion man’s problems with 
reference to chastity do not always result from ignor- 
ance or merely from his own weak, complex nature, but 
largely from causes or occasions extrinsic to himself. A 
normal, healthy, intelligent, well-meaning human being 
can live a chaste life without too great difficulty, pro- 
vided his surroundings are normal and morally unob- 
jectionable. It is the duty of those placed in charge of 
others to see that such normal, moral environment pre- 
vails, safeguarded by sound public and private morals, 
by common decency and common sense. 

Catholic teachers and parents, therefore, following 
the golden mean, do not regard sex as something sin- 
ful and obscene. But they do see in it something very 
seductive and complex and they seek a prudent method 
of procedure in training the young in accordance with 
these considerations. This training demands of the 
teacher a knowledge of man: his body and soul, his in- 
dividual welfare and his duty toward society, of which 
he forms a part, his responsibility as a man and his dig- 
nity as a child of God. The teacher must know what 
makes an action right and what makes it wrong, he must 
have a proper concept of the place pleasure holds in the 
orderly program of man’s life on earth. 

In consequence, Christian guardians ask for a sound, 
individualized instruction in the delicate matter of sex. 
They vastly prefer this instruction be imparted by the 
parents or, when the latter are derelict in their duty, by 
those conscious of man’s dependence upon God and the 
sublime destiny of man. They understand, too, that 
mere knowledge is not sufficient to overcome existing 
evils. Knowledge may indeed prevent disease, but it 
may also be used so as to remove man from the face 
of the earth, even if it be denied that his soul goes to 
hell. 

Hence we must refuse to sanction indiscriminate edu- 
cation in matters of sex in the public school room. We 
ask for teachers who will provide the proper environ- 
ment for their charges, who will promote and cultivate 
modesty as a safeguard, who will strive to instill into 
children and youths entrusted to their care a knowledge 
of their dignity as children of the Father, brothers of 
Christ and temples of the Holy Spirit. We on our part 
must help young people not merely by providing infor- 
mation but must urge them to make use of prayer and 
the Sacraments, which grant strength from God. 


Historical Study 


A recent survey made by the New York Times re- 
veals that only a fraction of the colleges in our country 
require the study of American history. 

Endeavoring to supply a “practical” education or 
training intended to provide the material things of life, 
the majority of institutions of higher learning have failed 
to impart to our youth the essentials of their spiritual 
development, a sound philosophical outlook on life or 
a deep reverence for the accomplishments of the past. 

It is our conviction that a firm desire for the con- 
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tinuance of true freedom derives largely from grateful 
acknowledgment of the inheritance we have received 
from former generations, and from the will to learn and 
profit from the wisdom as well as from the errors of 
our forebears. In particular we as Catholics should be 
conscious of our obligation to instill into the minds of 
our fellow men a warm interest in the spiritual attain- 
ments of those who have left us so noble a heritage, and 
an appreciation of their greatness as measured by a 
Christian standard of conduct. 

It is imperative that we view history not merely as 
a secular subject, but as the revelation of God’s Provi- 
dence in time. In other words, we must promote a 
Christian philosophy of history. 

Therefore, we would encourage scholars and research 
workers to continue their efforts to promote the study 
of history and to delve deeply into the annals of the 
past, in order that truth may prevail. Similarly, we urge 
students and friends of history to interest themselves in 
the results of historical research, as fostered by Catho- 
lic colleges, universities and historical societies, and by 
individual scholars, all devoting time and effort to un- 
folding the past, while the appreciation that should be 
theirs is often denied them. 

Knowledge of a people’s past is essential to those 
shaping the present and planning for the future. It 
was a distinguished American who said: ‘‘As the past 
of an organism decides its future, so the future of a 
people is already written in its past.” And that past 
should be known to every serious minded citizen of 
our great republic. 


The Central Bureau 


For over thirty years our Central Bureau has rendered 
great service to God, Church and Country by reason of 
its many and varied activities. It has been the motivat- 
ing force stimulating members of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America and the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, and many others, to participation in Catho- 
lic Action and Social Action. 

By means of its literary activities, as evidenced in the 
publication and distribution of pamphlets, leaflets and 
press bulletins, touching upon religious and civic as well 
as numerous other problems, the Bureau has brought a 
knowledge of Christian principles to untold numbers of 
men and women in all walks of life. 

Similarly, the magazine, Social Justice Review, pub- 
lished by the institution, is one of the most valuable 
periodicals available to the reading public. It treats 
pet iadey and reliably of pressing questions of the 

ay. 

As members of the Central Verein we gratefully 
acknowledge the services of the Bureau and of its 
learned and zealous Director and personnel. We fee) 
in duty bound to give our full moral and financial sup- 
port to the Central Bureau so that its activities may not 
only be maintained but expanded in accordance with 
the demands and conditions of the times. This con- 
vention calls upon the officers of our State Branches, on 
the officers of all local societies, and on every member 
in our ranks, to do their duty by contributing their share 
toward the completion of the Expansion Fund of the 
institution, so that its many beneficent activities may not 
be hampered or curtailed by financial reasons. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


WALD UND 
WALDVERWUESTUNG. 
Ve 
\\ ie im eigenen Heimatlande haben die Eng- 


lander auch in den Kolonien das folgen- 

schwere Werk der Entwaldung unternom- 
men; so besonders, im Bunde mit den Hollin- 
dern, in Stidafrika. 

Von anderen europdischen Gebieten, in wel- 
chen bereits in friiheren Jahrhunderten der Wald 
stark devastiert wurde, haben wir noch einzelne 
Landstrecken Russlands zu erwahnen. ,,Die gros- 
sen Walder des heutigen Russland reichten /:ehe- 
mals:/ tiefer nach Siiden und 6éstlich von der Mun- 
dung des Dnjepers fing ein grosser Wald an, die 
Hylaia, und erstreckte sich bis Karkine.’’') Heute 
dehnt sich auch in jenen Gegenden die baumlose 
und immer mehr wachsende Steppe aus und ver- 
schlechtert das Klima in allen umliegenden Ge- 
genden. Stark entwaldet ist auch das an Russ- 
land angrenzende Rumanien und Galizien sowie 
ein grosser Teil Ungarns. Die Theissiiberschwem- 
mungen /:1887 und 1897:/, die furchtbare Kata- 
strophe von Szegedin sind nicht in letzter Linte 
eine Folge der, zuletzt besonders unter dem ,,Bur- 
gerministerium’, frivol betriebenen Abholzung 
gewesen. 

Eriibrigt uns noch, der Entwaldung in Deutsch- 
land sowie der Geschichte der Waldverwiistung 
des 19. und beginnenden 20. Jahrhundert cine 
besondere Aufmerksamkeit zuzuwenden. 

1.) Deutschland war eines der wenigen Kul- 
turlinder, in welchem die Waldrodung verniinf- 
tig, d. h. innerhalb erlaubter Grenzen betrieben 
wurde, und in dem man auch die Schaden einer 
willkiirlichen Waldnutzung frihzeitig erkannte. 
So finden wir bereits im 9. Jahrhundert primitive 
Spuren einer Forstwirtschaft: Auch die Monche, 
denen Deutschland in erster Linie die Bodenkul- 
tur verdankt, erwiesen sich, als das wirtschaftlich 
erlaubte Mass der Waldrodung erreicht war, als 
- Beschiitzer der Walder. Mit Recht schreibt Graf 
Montalembert”): ,,Hatten die Monche die Wal- 
der iiberall da abgetrieben, wo sie der fortschret- 
tenden Kultur und wachsenden Bevélkerung ent- 
gegenstanden, so wachten die Benediktinerm6n- 
che mehr als irgend jemand iiber die Erhaltung 
derselben Walder, deren stufenweises Verschwin- 
den so traurige Folgen fiir. das Klima und die 
Fruchtbarkeit des Bodens nach sich zieht. Sie 


1) J. v. Weiss, Weltgeschichte. 3. Aufl. Bag Ss 00D: 
2) Die Ménche des Abendlandes. Bd. 6, S. 285. 


pflanzten Baume, wo sich das Bediirfnis darnach 
fuhlbar machte.” 

Mit dem Beginne des 14. Jahrhunderts war die 
Waldrodung im grossen Stile in Deutschland ab- 
geschlossen. Und nun beginnt auch bald, infolge 
der Bevélkerungszunahme u. a., die iibermissige 
Ausnitzung und endlich die Devastation des 
Waldes. Besonders folgenschwer war fiir den 
Wald der dreissigjahrige Krieg und der bereits 
bertihrte Merkantilismus. In Oesterreich forder- 
te beispielsweise Sonnenfels auf Grund der 
merkantilistischen Lehren die Verminderung der 
Walder und Teiche. Nach dem dreissigjihrigen 
Krieg raumten die Landesherrn, um dem verarm- 
ten Bauernstand und der Industrie aufzuhelfen, 
letztern neue Waldnutzungsrechte ein. Aus den 
Waldern wurde verkauft, was verkauflich war, 
und diese Verkaufslust fand ihre Foérderung 
durch den im 17. Jahrhundert auftretenden und 
besonders in der Provinz Brandenburg sein Un- 
wesen treibenden Holzwucher. Diese waldschad- 
liche Wirtschaftspraxis hatte besonders Nord- 
deutschland und die norddeutsche Tiefebene zu 
fiilhlen, wo bald auch die Kustenwalder ver- 
schwanden und die Versandung und Ueber- 
schwemmung des Kustengebietes jahrlich zu- 
nahm. 

Wie in Frankreich so fiihrten auch in Deutsch- 
land und Oesterreich im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert 
die Finanznoten des hohen und niederen Adels 
zum Waldverkauf und zur Waldverwiistung. 
Besonders in Tyrol, Steiermark und in der 
Schweiz wurde der Wald stark verwiistet. Aber 
wahrend die unter stetem Geldmangel leidenden 
Fiirsten und kleinen Herrn die Walder opferten, 
schonten und pflegten die Kléster die ihrigen. 

Wie der Merkantilismus wirkten die Lehren 
der sogenannten klassischen Nationaldkonomie 
schadlich fiir den Wald. Adam Smith forderte 
die Teilung der Gemeindewalder und den Ver- 
kauf der Staatswaldungen.*) Letzterer liess nicht 
lange auf sich warten. Unter dem Druck der 
durch die vielen Kriege herbeigefiihrten Finanz- 
not verkaufte z. B. Preussen in den Jahren 1818- 
1820 fiir nahezu 5 Millionen Mark Staatswald, 
Bayern fiir nahezu 1 Million Mark, Oesterreich 
veriusserte von 1800-1870 um 55 Millionen Crul- 
den Walder und Staatsgiiter. Heute verfolgen 
die einsichtsvoller gewordenen Staaten gliickli- 
cherweise die umgekehrte Praxis. 

Wenn in den letzten Jahrzehnten in Deutsch- 
land von Waldverwiistung die Rede war, so han- 
8) Vergl. Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 
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delte es sich fast ausschliesslich um Privatwaldun- 
gen. Bei Gemeindewaldern konnte man nicht 
von Devastation, wohl aber sehr oft von einer 
viel zu grossen Holzausnitzung sowie Streuaus- 
beute sprechen. Besonders gross war in den bau- 
erlichen Privatwaldern, als Folge der wachsenden 
Verschuldung, der Giiterzersplitterung u. a., die 
Abschwendung. Als Beweis fiir den Rickgang 
des deutschen Waldes wollen wir nur anfihren, 
dass derselbe z. B. im zweitgrossten Bundesstaate, 
in Bayern, nach amtlichen Aufnahmen im Jahre 
1837 noch 42 Prozent der Bodenflache betrug, im 
Jahre 1900 nur mehr 32,1 Prozent. 
(Fortsetzung folgt) 
F, X. HOERMANN 


Eine verlorene Position! 


D IE Vernichtung der so hoffnungsvoll aufblii- 
henden Christlichen Gewerkschaften durch 
Kommunismus, Faschismus und Naziismus ist eine 
der vielen Tragddien, an denen unsere Zeit so 
reich ist. Anlass zu diese Bemerkung gab eine 
Aeusserung des Kardinals Verdier aus dem Jahre 
1937; sie steht in der Ansprache des hervorragen- 
den franzdsischen Pralaten, gehalten auf dem 
siebten Kongress des Internationalen Bundes der 
Christlichen Gewerkschaften, der zur angegebe- 
nen Zeit zu Paris tagte. Er erklarte bei dieser 
Gelegenheit: 

ole, meine Freunde, vertreten zunadchst eine 
Freiheit und, unter den heutigen Verhialtnissen, 
wo die sozialen Forderungen im Vordergrund des 
Weltgeschehens stehen, vielleicht eine der wert- 
vollsten Freiheiten, wenigstens was mein Land 
betrifft — — Ich erachte, dass diese Freiheit der 
gewerkschaftlichen Organisation eine der Bedin- 
gungen des Fortschritts, des Friedens und des so- 
zialen Gliickes ist.” 

Kardinal Verdier dankte darauf den Delega- 
ten dafiir, dass sie die in den papstlichen Rund- 
schreiben dargelegte christliche Soziallehre in die 
Tat umsetzten. ,,Zwar verbreiten wir, Bischéfe, 
Pastoren und Soziologen,” so fuhr der Redner 
fort, ,,diese auf der ganzen Welt, jedoch nur als 
Gedankengut; Sie aber setzen sie durch die Ge- 
werkschaften in die Tat um. Und darum sind 
Sie fiir die christlich-soziale Bewegung, die so ver- 
heissungsvoll fiir die gesamte Arbeiterschaft ist, 
wie eine letzte Stufe, die praktische Stufe, jene, 
die durch die Tat wirklichen menschlichen Fort- 
schritt schaffen kann.” 


Bemerkenswert 


erscheinen ausserdem die 
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Schlussworte der Ansprache; betonen sie doch die 
Bedeutung der Christlichen Gewerkschaftsbewe- 
gung, die auf unserm Kontinent nur in Kanada 
vertreten ist. Kardinal Verdier erklarte: ,,Ge- 
statten Sie mir, zu sagen — — dies ist ein viel- 
leicht etwas persdnlicher Standpunkt — — wie 
sehr ich erkenntlich bin fiir Ihr Bestreben, zu zet- 
gen, dass die Religion unter allen Formen — — 
ich denke hier nicht allein an das katholische Be- 
kenntnis — — erst dann das Gliick der Welt sein 
wird, wenn sie das Geistige und das Praktische 
zusammenbringt, das heisst, wenn die Religion 
alle Tatigkeit beseelt und sie dadurch ehrbar und 
wohltatig macht zum Gliicke aller.” 

In unserem Lande bewegt sich die Arbeiterbe- 
wegung durchaus in sékularistischen Bahnen. Dies 
mag bése Folgen haben. Was werden die ka- 
tholischen Arbeiter zu tun vermégen, sollte eines 
Tages ein irgendwie gearteter Radikalismus in die 
amerikanische Gewerkschaftsbewegung eindrin- 
gen? Wird es mdglich sein, sie zu bewegen, aus- 
zutreten? Augenblicklich scheint niemand an 
eine derartige Entwicklung zu denken. Sie liegt 
jedoch im Bereiche der Méglichkeiten, mit denen 
man rechnen sollte. Immer.wieder muss man da- 
her die Forderung stellen, katholische Arbeiter- 
vereine einzufiihren, wie sie Pius X. zur Pflicht 
macht. Eine Forderung, die Pius XI. in seiner 
sozialen Enzyklika unterstreicht. 


Gegen das Eindringen der Rassen- 
lehre in Spanien. 
(Aus einem spanischen Hirtenbrief.) 


Bias Bischof von Calahora, Msgr: Martinez, 

~ verdffentlicht, wie der Oekumenische Presse- 
dienst mitteilt, einen Hirtenbrief gegen die auch 
nach Spanien eindringenden grossen modernen 
Ideologien, welche den christlichen Glauben ge- 
fahrden. Die wichtigste, dem christlichen Glau- 
ben gefahrliche Ideologie: der Kommunismus, 
werde in Spanien geniigend bekdmpft, sodass sie — 
keine unmittelbare Gefahr fiir das Bewusstsein 
der Glaubigen bildet. Das sei jedoch nicht der 
Fall mit anderen Irrtiimern, die nicht weniger 
schwer sind als der Kommunismus: die Ideologie, 
welche in der sozialen und politischen Ordnung 
an die Stelle der Herrschaft einer Klasse die Herr- 
schaft einer Nation oder Rasse setzt. 

Der Hirtenbrief verurteilt das Eindringen der 
Rassenlehre in Spanien und er stellt fest, dass die 
offizielle Verurteilung dieser Irrlehre durch die 
roOmische Kirche in Spanien ebenso verschwiegen 
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witd wie die unerbittlichen Verfolgungen, denen 
die deutschen Katholiken ausgesetzt sind. Diese 
besondere Gefahr mache einen Auftuf zur Wach- 
samkeit, einen Alarmruf gegentiber den erwahn- 
ten Irrtimern notwendig. Diese Irrtiimer ,,sind 
namlich offensichtlich antichristlich, ja ungeheu- 

_ etlich” und das katholische Bewusstsein des spa- 
nischen Volkes wird sie entschieden zuriickwei- 
sen. Der Hirtenbrief erwahnt dann die Glau- 
benskundgebungen der deutschen und der spani- 
schen Bischéfe und ruft die spanischen Katholi- 

~ ken zu Fiirbitte und Sympathie fiir die Briider in 

~ diesen Landern auf, die um ihres Glaubens willen 
leiden. 


; Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Georg Feuerer, Adam und Christus als Gestaltkrafte 
und ihr Vermachtnis an die Menschheit. Zur 
christlichen Erbsiindenlehre. Herder, 1939. 


Z ee XIII und 286 Seiten. Price, $1.80. 
2 IE Erkenntnis der Erbsiinde ist eine Grund- 
Gg tatsache im Menschenleben und ein notwen- 


_ diger Schliissel zum Verstandnis des Menschen, 
; seines Seins und Wesens, wie auch seiner Ge- 
_ schichte. Ohne diese Erkenntnis wird der Mensch 
— sich selbst zum Ratsel, wird all sein Mithen um 
Fortschritt und all sein Suchen nach Wahrheit 
und Glick ein Weg in die Irre. Besonders heute 
gehen die Menschen auf ,,in dem Glauben an den 
unendlichen Fortschritt, in dem Glauben, die 
_ Schaden der Welt von sich aus ausgleichen, zu 
_threr besseren Natur vorstossen zu k6nnen; wenn 
_ sie das konnten, meinen sie, dann ware alles gut” 
_-(p. 38). Diese Ansicht von der unendlichen Ver- 
_ vollkommnung des Menschen aus eigener Kraft 
 folgt der falschen Philosophie des 18. und 19. 
_ Jahrhunderts, die da sagt: Der Mensch ist gut 
und unverdorben. Demzufolge braucht die Men- 
- schennatur-,,sich nur ungehemmt, sei es witt- 
schaftlich, politisch, wissenschaftlich oder kiinst- 
lerisch zu entfalten, so bringt sie Gutes, Nitzli- 
ches, Fortschrittliches, Sittlich-Sch6nes hervor’’ 
(p. 148). Ein Blick auf die Welt von heute zeigt, 
wie grundfalsch diese Anschauungen sind. Es 
sind Truggebilde, die einer Neu-Orientierung 
oder Besserung der heutigen politischen und witt- 
schaftlichen, kulturellen und moralischen Zustan- 
de nicht helfen, sondern jede durchgreifende Re- 
form unmdglich machen. Wahre Reform ist nur 
_moglich, wenn sie den Menschen so betrachtet, 
wie er wirklich ist, also auch die Tatsache der 
Erbsiinde mit in Betracht zieht. 
— Anerkennung der Erbstinde ist kein Pessimis- 
mus und ist keine Entwiirdigung des Menschen. 
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»Alle Verfallenheit des Menschen bedeutet keine 
Verworfenheit. Der Mensch verharrt vielmeht 
in einer Seinsweise, die von Gottes Etbarmen wie- 
der angenommen, angerufen und neu bekleidet 
werden kann. Die freie Tiefe der Pers6nlichkeit 
bleibt innerlich belebbar und anrufbar von Gottes 
Gnade und seiner Liebe” (p. 247). Feuerer fiihrt 
weiter aus, und das ist charakteristisch an seiner 
Darstellung, wie das Wesen des Menschen nicht 
nur durch Adam bestimmt wurde, sondern glei- 
cherweise durch Christus. Wir nehmen Teil an 
der Schuld Adams, aber unser héchster Adel, un- 
sere Ebenbirtigkeit mit Gott, ist keineswegs erlo- 
schen. Ja, durch Christus und in Christus wird 
der Mensch jetzt zu einer noch héheren Gottver- 
bundenheit erhoben, als es vor der Erbsiinde der 
Fall war. ,,Als die Flut der Stinde hochstieg, 
stieg Christi Gnade noch hdher’”’ (Rom. 5:20). 
Das Dogma von der Erbsiinde ist ein tiefes Ge- 
heimnis, das auch von Katholiken nicht selten 
missverstanden und dessen Bedeutung zuweilen 
unterschatzt wird. Feuerer schenkt uns nun eine 
popularwissenschaftliche Darstellung der Erbsiin- 
denlehre, die als eine ganz vortrefflich gelungene 
Leistung gewertet werden muss. Seine Sprache 
zeichnet sich aus durch sachliche Klarheit und 
grosse Verstandlichkeit. Es ware zu begrtissen, 
wenn das Buch wbersetzt und so auch englischen 
Lesern zuganglich gemacht wiirde, denn es ent- 
halt eine Botschaft an unsere heutige Zeit. 
Gustav Voss, S.J. 
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the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Transl. by George 
Long. Boston, 1864; Life of His Holiness Pope Pius X. 
Together with a Sketch of the Life of his Ven. Prede- 
cessor, Pope Leo. XIII, etc. N. Y., Cin., Chic., 1904.— 
MISS BARBARA ZIEGLER, Mo.: Mme. Cel- 
nart. The Gentleman and Lady’s Book of Politeness. 5. 
Amer. ed. Phila., 1852; Azarias, Brother. Aristotle and 
the Christian Church. An Essay. N. Y., 1888; Creigh- 
ton,.M., D.D. A History of the Papacy During the 
Reformation. Vol. V: The German Revolt, 1517-1527. 
London, 1894; Massillon, Bishop John Baptist. _ Ee- 
clesiastical Conferences, Synodal Discourses, and Epis- 
copal Mandates. Transl. by Rev. C. H. Boylan. In 2 
vols. Dublin, 1825; Butler, Charles. Historical Memoirs 
Respecting the English, Irish; and Scottish Catholics, 
From the Reformation to the Present Time. Vol. II. 
iondon,. 1819. REV. ERs ORMI1S'D AS, €:D: 
Prior, India: The Carmelite Congregation of Mala- 
bar, 1831-1931. Trichinopoly, 1982—E STATE OF 
MISS DOROTHY McA YER: IN. ¥.5_ Kreich- 
gauer, P. Damian, S.V.D. Die Aequatorfrage i. d. Geo- 
logie. Steyl, 1902; Rietter, Dr. Anton. Die Moral d. hl. 
Thomas v. Aquin. Munich, 1858; Franco, Secondo, S.J. 
Das piapstl.’Dekret “Quemadmodum omnium,” erklart 
u. begriindet. Regensburg, 1892; Pieper, Rev. R. Un- 
kraut, Knospen u. Bliiten aus dem “blumigen Reiche der 
Mitte.” Steyl, 1900; Spalding, Most Rev. Martin John. 
The Church, Culture and Liberty. N. Y., 1923; Cardi- 
nal Wiseman. Recollections of the Last Four Popes 
and of Rome in Their Times. N. Y., 1923; Devas, 
Charles S. The Key to the World’s Progress. N. Y., 
1923; Faber, F. W., D.D. The Creator and the Crea- 
ture. N. Y., 1923; and others.—RT. REV, FF. xX. 
HOEFLIGER, Switzerland: 78. Jahresbericht d. 
Inlandischen Mission 1941. Solothurn, 1942—RE V. 
GUSTAVE SAUVE, O.M.I., Ottawa: Do. do. 
Moscow in Canada (The Communist Peril); Le Credit 
Social (Douglas et Aberhart); Savoir pour agir. All 
Ottawa, n. y. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $719.92; Catholic Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Racine Wis., $10; Ladies’ Aid Kolping Soc., De- 
troit, Mich., $5; J. N. Jantz, Mich., $1; New York Br. 
N. C. W. U., $50; Dr. Peter Latz, Ill., $50; St. Francis 
Aid Soc., Indianapolis, Ind., $15; Rev. B. Kunkel, Ill., $1; 
L. Tonskemper, Minn., $1; St. Francis de Sales Soc., St. 
Paul, Minn., $2; New Jersey Br., C. C. V., $50; Rev. 
C. Reese, Mo., $8; Dr. F. Ayd, Md., $1; Rev. J. F. Wie- 
mar, Ill., $5; total to November 21, 1942, incl., $918.92. 


Donations to Central Bureau 
Previously reported: $74.98; Rey. A. A. Riss, Mo., 
$2; J. P. Lynch, Pa., $3; 1942 CV Convention Commit- 
tee, Mo., $50; F. Martzen, Idaho, $5; sundry item, .25; 
total to November 21, 1942, incl., $135.23. 
Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $4,517.04; St. Lawrence Sick 
Benefit Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., a/c “In Memoriam” 


SOcIAL JusTICE Review, DECEMBER, 1942 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATH OWLC..C HH Usa 


and 


Institutional Propéerreres 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Ine: 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS . 


Frank Reiske, $25; Wm. C. Bruce, Wis., a/c “Life Mem- 
bership,” $25; Rosary Soc., Northampton, Pa., $5; Le- 
high District, Pa., $450; Allegheny Section, Pa., $48.35; © 
Br. 356 K. of St. Geo., Bethlehem, Pa., $2; total to No- 
vember 21, 1942, incl., $5,072.39. ¢ 


St. Elizabeth Settlement “ 
Previously reported: $2,868.61; from children attend- 


ing, $308.02; interest income, $4.70; total to November 
211942) inele, Sasleieae: 


Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $1,449.87; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, 
Mo., $200; G. Matt, Ohio, $5; Hudson Co. Br. C. W. U., © 
N. J., $4; Rev. Thos. Buergler, Tex., $10; N. N. Mis- 
sion Fund, $15; St. Francis de Sales Soec., St. Paul, 
Minn., $6; Miss C. Farrell, Ill., $2; Mrs. L. Sintzell, I1., 
$7; P. Mohr, Kansas, $3; P: Wolsen, N. Y., $10; St. ~ 
Mary’s Hospital, Roswell, New Mex., $1; total to No- — 
vember 21, 1942, incl., $1,712.87. ¥ 
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Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men (including receivts of November 21, 1942): 


Wearing Apparel: Peter Lamprecht, New 
Britain, Conn. (knitted clothing); Knights of St. — 
George, Indianapolis, Ind. (4 cartons of used clothing); 
Rev. Leo P. Henkel, Lincoln, Ill. (2 men’s over-coats, 2 — 
ladies’ coats); E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis (3 coats). 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers: Vincent _ 
C. Neppl, O’Connor, Neb. (“Social Justice Review” from ‘ 4 
1930 to 1933); W. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. (maga-— 
zines); Peter Lamprecht, New Britain, Conn. (5 books); ; 
John Cashin, Springfield, Ill. (newspapers and maga-_ 
ee S. che ietababess and magazines), E. A. 

inkelmann (books . J. Jacobs zines), 
all of St. Louis. fet eich ae 
j Mi Ee cel n ‘3 0 a S: eo Lamprecht, New Brit-— 

ain, ULonn. (medals, etc.); W. J. Kapp, New York, — 
N. Y. (medals); C. P. Kraft, Trvintorane A ees. 
bags); Rey. Francis J. Remler, C.M., Webster Groves, 
Mo. (80 copies each CATHOLICS AND SIN and IS _ 
LIFE WORTH LIVING?); S. Stuve, Re A. Winkel om 
mann (tinfoil), H. J. Jacobsmeyer (CV badges, pam- — 
phlets, greeting cards), all of St. Louis, _ Le 
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